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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety——earn premium profits, too! 


International produces the most complete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available-—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
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Pure White Patent Rye 
Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
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You DON'T have to be much of a forecaster to know some things 


about the New Year. Costs of operation are not likely to get any 
lower. There is nothing to suggest an abatement in competition 


for flour business, either. 


Putting that ''two and two"' together results in only one answer 


—there will be a bigger premium than ever on milling plant efficiency. 


So it is wise to study your plant carefully. Perhaps substantial 
long term savings can be made with bulk flour storage and better 
bulk handling facilities. Maybe more grain storage is needed to match 
competitive conditions. At many other points in the plant, a survey 


and report may point the way to important operating savings. 


Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you in analyzing your needs. 
They have the benefit of 38 years’ experience in designing and 


building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE 


STORAGE 
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36 PARTIES A VEAR... 


>. yes sir, according to the latest 
v estimates,* that’s Mrs. Home 
- maker’s entertainment record 

in her home! Yet today Mrs 

H. spends only 1.6* hours daily 
on her kitchen chores. Because she relies 
more and more on ready-to-serve foods. . . 


* El Ny 3 a 2 


But you bakers know that to gain—and 
to keep—this position demands plenty of 
foresight, planning and effort. As bakery 
flour specialists, it has been our pleasure 
and privilege to have progressed with the 
baking industry. We intend to so continue, 
by constantly expanding and improving 
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foods with a built-in maid service. 

Little wonder then that baked foods — 
with their built-in baker service—occupy 
such a prominent place on her table! Even 
more important is the fact that people 
enjoy bread every meal . . 
breaks and snacks, too. 


. and for coffee 
.. simply because 


bread tastes so good. 





our specialized services. If you are not 
already making use of them (although a 
great many other leading bakers are), why 
not send a part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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present indications 
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Politics and Agriculture: 





High Support Proponents 
Cite Foreign Aid in Efforts 
To Resist New Benson Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As the dawn 
begins to break before the final ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress, the Ben- 
son opposition, evidently aware of 
the ammunition the Secretary of 
Agriculture is piling up in reserve, 
is now taking a new defensive posi- 
tion. It claims that now, more than 
ever before, it is necessary for the 

1.8. to maintain all-out production 
of agricultural commodities because 
they may be a decisive factor in 
the cold war. 


American food, it is claimed, is 
needed to feed the starving folks of 
the newly-liberated nations and that 
deliveries of these commodities—de- 
liveries which would be little more 
than gifts—-would be a cheaper way 
to win friends and influence people 
than any other international moves 
the U.S. can make at this time 

This approach, without doubt, ap- 





Low Price Levels in Millfeed Market 
Cause Concern; Research Call Made 


of things to come in the milling field 100 years hence ...... Page 20 
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Tighter Food Additive 
Control Is Advocated 
For New York State 
ALBANY, N. Y. — Stringent ‘ New There is no real problem involved 
York restrictions on food additives, 


chemicals to preserve food or drink 
or to flavor and color, were advocat- 
ed by Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman said he would ask 
the 1958 New York state legislature 
to prohibit the use of any additives 
until the manufacturer could satisfy 
the state agriculture department 
that they were safe. Mr. Harriman 
declared that of the hundreds of addi- 
tives in use, more than 150 have not 
been proved safe and “many are def- 
initely suspected of being unsafe.” 

Under present state law, govern- 
ment inspectors must prove that an 
additive is harmful before it may be 
banned. This often requires a long 
tests. “In the meantime,” 
Mr. Harriman said, “the consumer is 
exposed to the risk of eating or drink- 
ing the possibly harmful substance.” 


Gov. 


series of 


EAO (S THE STAFF Fr Lire 


Fire Damages KC Mill 
Of Ralston Purina 


KANSAS CITY—A fire originating 
in an overheated motor caused dam- 
age estimated by firemen at $100,000 
to the Kansas City mill of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. Dec. 30. No one was 
injured. The major ioss resulted from 
smoke and water damage to feed and 


machinery. The burned motor pow- 
ered a manlift and when the belt 
caught fire the flarnes shot up the 


shaft and mushroomed out onto six 
upper floors of the plant 
RREAC S THe STAFF ’ Lire 





LEASE EXTENSION 

PORTLAND The lease held by 
the Terminal! Flour Mills Co. on port 
or Portland property has been ex- 
tended eight years, making it effec- 
tive for 20 years. The flour mill com- 
pany will have more time to amortize 
a $150,000 project of new storage 
tanks now under construction. Rental 
will be raised by the Port Commis- 
sion slightly in 1969 


in selling millfeed today, according 
to some representative traders. It 
is so cheap. But recent price levels 
have been unsatisfactory for millers 
and therein lies a problem which is 
earried over from the old year to 
the new. 


Millfeed prices recently have been 
at their lowest levels in 15-20 years. 
At Minneapolis in mid-December bran 
was selling at $13.50 to $14.50 ton 
below the price ruling at the same 


Neate | 
| 





time a year ago, a drop of 32%. In 
Kansas City, the price in mid-Decem- 
ber was $11 below that of a year ago, 
a drop of 37%. 

From now until April the price 
trend will be upwards, in accordance 
with seasonal conditions, but traders 
do not expect the increase to be in 
line with historical patterns. The mill- 
feed business is sick and one reason 
is the switch by the feed industry to 
high energy and low fiber rations. 

The formulas for high energy feeds 
lean towards carbohydrates on the 
one side—corn is an example—-and 








the high protein meals on the other, 
with soybean meal cited in this in- 
stance. The net result is to 
the usage of millfeed in many for- 
mulas. This situation is particularly 
applicable to the poultry feed indus- 
try. High energy feeds 
tined to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the makeup of formulas 
in the future and millfeed will take 
the rap. 

When demand dips, prices dip, too 
and the prospect is a dim one for 
the millfeed business in 1958—unless 
something is done about it. Millfeed 
is selling well because it is cheap. It 
follows, however, that if the price 
rises, users will be inclined to switch 
to cheaper materials with corn as an 
important competitor 

So what could the industry do in 
1958? It could look into the econom- 
ics of millfeed usage in formula feeds 
There are signs of interest in this 
connection already. The millers have 
never really recognized the need for 
a merchandising approach on an in- 
dustry-wide basis and appear to be 
content to get the best price they can 
provided it can be worked into their 
flour costings correctly. Manufactur- 
ers of other by-products have done 
a worthwhile promotion job in push- 
ing their wares on the feed market 

(Turn to MILLPFEED PRICK, poe i) 


reduce 


appear des- 


peals to the proponents of high price 
supports caught in the strength of 
the Benson case to be put before 
Congress. They are attempting to 
modify the influence of acreage al- 
lotment controls over the basic farm 
crops as surpluses mount, 


Sentimental Approach 

The use of the foreign-nation-aid 
appeal is a sentimental sob sister 
approach to the farm problem. The 
contention is that it is cheaper to 
finance foreign aid through high lev- 
els of price support which, in turn, 
maintain excessive levels of produc- 
tion intended to be given away to for- 


eign nations. This contention con- 
ceals from the taxpayer, including 
the farmer himself, the cost of the 
opposition program. Either the food 
would be a gift, paid for by high 
price supports, or it would reflect 
some theoretical return to the U.S 


Delivered under Public Law 480 con- 
tracts, payment could be as long as 
10 years away 

Some years ago this reporter asked 
a top international agricultural ex- 
pert in the U.S. government why it 
would not be possible for the US 
to move all its surpluses to such 
large users as India and Brazil on a 
iong term credit basis covering per- 
haps 10 years. The reply was that 
these nations are unwilling to accept 
such arrangements unless the US 
could give complete assurance of a 
long range commitment for an abso- 
lute amount of wheat or other com- 
modity involved at a bargain price. 
In any case, such an outright gift 
would raise immediate problems with- 
in the recipient nations 


Problems Presented 


are the problems: Should 
the U.S. inaugurate a give-away pro- 
fram to a needy nation, how would 
that country price its own commod- 
ity production? Would it price the 
gifts from the U.S. at local prices 
or would it subsidize its own local 
output? How could any recipient na- 
tion be able to guarantee that the 
U.S. gift be assured of a market ex- 
ecpt at the expense of locally grown 
commodities which the natives would 
spurn if food or cotton products from 


These 


the U.S. were available at knock- 
down prices 
The heart of the problem of un- 


(Turn to POLATIOS, page 44) 





KC BOARD PRESIDENCY 
CANDIDATE WITHDRAWS 


KANSAS CITY—J, F. Leahy, Clay- 
Leahy Grain Co., has withdrawn as 
a candidate for the presidency of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. He thus 
leaves KR. H. (Pat) Uhimann, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., without opposition 
for the office which is now held by 
W. B. Young, Goffe and Carkener, 
Inc, Candidates for second vice pres- 
ident are Hearne Christopher, B. ©. 
Christopher & Co., and Dewey E. 
Walter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc, R. J, 
Anderson, Norris Grain Co., the pres- 
ent second vice president, automati- 
cally moves up as first vice president, 
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The Outlook for 
QEERING into the crystal ball is a hazardous 
I occupation at best. We are grateful to those 


distinguished members of the industry who have 
entation of this OUTLOOK 


task presented to the vari- 


participated in the pr« 
issue of The Miller. The 
ous contributors was by no means an easy one for 
it takes the courage of idership to look into the 
future. All members of the trade 


offices, in the sales department 


in the executive 
and in the mills 
may share in the pride that goe 
kenness which is the 
petitive industry 


; with the outspo- 
iallmark of a healthy, com 


The problems, detailed by senior executives 
They 
ind the proffered solu- 
tions have been debated for years. It is the forth 
right way in which they are put that makes them 


valuable 


beginning on page 5, are by no means new 


have been expressed bet 


No punches have been pulled and there 


are no cards under the table. They are not unduly 
pessimistic for the future of the milling business 
indeed, there is mention of the improvement 
that has undoubtedly taken place in recent months 
The task now is to do even better and faith is ex- 


pressed that the industry can and will 
One contributor 
as the 


and still hold their price 


If other industries, such 
teel industry, can operate at 65% capacity 


there seems to be no rea- 


son the milling industry should not be able to do 
likewise.” In the thoughts expressed about the un 
satisfactory pricing structure of the milling busi 
ness there is no intention of charging the custom- 
ers an excessive price. All the industry wants is 
a fair return on the iles dollar—a return above 
the 2¢ it is currently receiving. There is no appeal 


for help from outside the family. There is general 


recognition that the problem is one which the in 
dustry must face and solve alone. It is not a mat- 
ter of greediness o1 grabbing, but 


profit plain, 


economic sense. The millers are not taking in 
enough cash to maintain their industry as an ef 
ficient working unit and if efficiency goes—for ex 
ample, because of lack of fund 
duction facilitie then it ij 


ultimately suffer sinc 


to rehabilitate pro 
the consumer who will 
uneconomic working mean 
higher prices for a vastly inferior product, This 
the industry will not 


To tho cC 


illow to happen 


technologist ill of them distin- 


guished in their respective fields who contrib 
uted to the symposium on the shape of things to 
come in 2058, the highest praise is due. At first, 
there wa me misgiving at the idea of project 


ing thoughts a century ahead. “Zany” was the 
word we heard to describe not 


editor, too. Yet out of the 


most expressive 
only the idea but the 


Taking Foreign 


NE of the most astounding statements ever 
QO to be printed in l responsible newspape! 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian, a British 
publication, on Dee. 27 
“The 
threat of Sputniks and the fear of slumps have 
dominant themes in the West 
these two the poor nations 


The Guardian, in an editorial, stated: 
become Between 
of the world are being 
is being turned to w 
gent appeals for financial help. This retreat from 
birth to Marshall aid and 
marked in the U.S 
government has shown 


squeezed out. A deaf ear 


the spirit that gave 
Point Four 
Congress, but the British 


has been most 
equal .reluctance to assume any fresh commit 
ments towards the poor nations. The wealthy na- 
tions must be ready t icrifice more for the poor.” 
The Guardian's quarrel with the British gov- 
ours at this stage. What 
is the take-it-for-grant- 
ed attitude exhibited in the comment 
aid has flown so readily and easily 
Okinawa incident 


ernment is no concern ol 
does interest us, however! 
American 
as witness the 
referred to here last week 


RIALS 





1958 and Beyond 


idea has come some sound thinkin nd there are 


thoughts and suggestions which will supply much 


material for discussion wherever operative millers 
ind cereal chemists foregather in the next few 
months. Yet we do suggest that there is no neces- 
ity for any miller to scrap his current plans for 
modernization because of what we are 


pect by 2058. 


led to ex- 
The export business is likely to maintain its 
fine record in 1958. The heartening report by Gor- 
don P export programs, Millers 
tribute not only to the 
federation and his work but also to the sales staffs 


of the mills. Their aggre 


s0als, director 


National Federation, j 


iveness and ability has 
done much to sell American flour to the world 
The domestic sales staffs are doing an equally good 
job under difficult circumstances. In this connec- 
tion, one is reminded of the words of Gerald S 
Kennedy, General Mills, Ine ident of MNF 
addressed the annual technical confe 

ce of the Association of Operative Millers in 
Buffalo. He said: “ every pound of flour that 

ves through the mill has to be sold. Ey 
ernment 


ind pre 
hen he 


en on gov- 
give-away programs it has to be sold to 
the government.” 


Modernization is uppermost in the minds of 
When Frank W. Cooley, Jr., con 


ducted his survey of mills earlier this year to dis- 


many millers 


cover the extent of modernization plans, it was 
revealed that pneumatic handling of mill stocks 

is a facet of improvement warranting the clos- 
est attention. That is why John Fischer of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., was invited to detail the 
possibilities of this method of handling, possibili 
ties which, so far, have only been partly realized 

The flour distributors have their prdblems, too 
ind it is pleasurable to have had so distinguished 
1 contributor as Wayne G. Martin, Jr., handle this 
segment of the OUTLOOK for u His succinct 
handling of the countless views expressed to him 
ociation with the distributor 
as a member of the staff of The 
years 


comes from close a 


Miller for many 


Finally, as an aide memoire on major industry 
ind the bad and the 
id represented by the los of old friends Ve 


happenings in 1957-—-the good 


present Retrospect, a capsule summary of a mo 


mentous year 


As one distinguished contributor puts if A 
flour miller must be optimistic, have confidence in 
his product, and complete assurance as to its im- 
portant place in the economy of this country 


There lies the text for 1958 


Aid for Granted 


that the slightest 
a closer and harder look at aid requests brings 
forth a cry of alarm. Certainly, that deaf ear has 
not been very noticeable and the U.S. can take 


ign the U.S. Congress is takings 


pride in its record of assistance to many nations 
throughout the world. The 


reat and will continue to be great 


sacrifice has been 


There is no dispensation among the majority 
of Americans to minimize the importance of aid 
ing the world’s populations. But as soon as the 
little less wet 
there are complaints. The Guardian is not alone 


in looking upon America and the 


udder shows signs of running a 


Americans a 


suckers, though one could apply the 


term in an- 
other sense to some of the recipients 


The Guardian's comment serves to underline 
the importance of the plea made by A. B. Spar 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in his capacity as chair- 
man of the export advisory committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, for the coordination of 
foreign aid so that it may be used for the best pos- 
sible purposes and ends 
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Henry E. Kuehn 


Executive Vice President 
King Midas Fiour Mills 


The stress and strain brought about by excess ca- 
pacity has adversely affected the milling industry for 
the past several years. Although flour milling is not a 
cyclical industry, and therefore differs somewhat from 
U.S. industry in general, the painful experience of having had to contend with 


excess capacity gives the flour millers first-hand knowledge of what other 
lines of business are now, temporarily at least, confronted with when capacity 
exceeds the demand. Gradually, a better balance between flour supply and 


flour demand is being re 


teady 


tored. Flour consumption in U.S. is remarkably 
and the long range outlook for the milling business appears promising 


* e 
Fred M. Atkinson 


Chairman of the Boord 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


From our point of view, the situation certainly is 
not improved since last year. If anything, it is becom- 
ing more obvious that if there is to be any permanent 
betterment, it will have to be accomplished by the ma- 
jority of millers themselves. As a group, we are spending our energy on a mili- 
tant competition and if any of us are fortunate enough to make any progress, 
it comes out of the hide of someone else. 

Technical progress and, in some cases, material progress are still being 
made. I believe that a shift in emphasis is still in order with regard to our 


wn restraint and degree of toleration. If other industries, such as the steel 
industry, can operate at 65% capacity and still hold their prices, there seems 
10 reason the milling industry should not be able to do likewise, but it is cer- 


tain that it} 
part of th 
provement 


going to take much more creative thought and action on the 
majority of the millers before we can hope for any degree of im 


* eo * 
Elmer W. Reed 


President and General Monager 
Kansas Milling Co. 


It seems to me this industry is going through 
in evolution which may give it an entirely new 
face in the next decade, Substantial advances have 
been and are being made in the matter of flour 
quality in the wide swing to bulk handling and in the evolution of mass trans 
portation 

To the extent that the leaders of the industry are willing to accept in- 
dustry and customer responsibilities in meeting these problems, they will be 
ved with a minimum of confusion. Unless such leaders are willing to accept 


that responsibility, the chaotic merchandising conditions that have prevailed 
in an important area of our industry may well continue through the new 
yeal 
A flour miller must be optimistic, have confidence in his product, and 
complete assurance as to its important place in the economy of this country 
Having observed the working of this industry for the past 40 years, I have 
not lo that assurance or that faith. 
© © e 
E. W. Morrison It is my view that the potential economic situation tor 
, the American milling industry is far better than will be 
President . om 
Morrison Milling Co. indicated by the public expression of many millers rhe 
mill ng industry as a whole will prosper in direct proportion 
to the determined efforts that are put forth by flour millers, individually and 
llectively, to sell the products of our mills at a price which will return a 
profit at the time the sale is made 
Chiefly, the relatively poor profit showing of American millers, big and 
little, is the direct result of flour sales below cost of manufacture and distri 
bution. The high percentage of the nation’s productive capacity that is con 
centrated among a very few milling concerns, convinces me that milling will 
become a profitable enterprise when these few milling concerns decide to make 
t so i they can decide whenever they want to 


We hope to be in the business when they make the decision, as we be 


lieve they ultimately will. It can just as well be made for the entire calendar 
ir of 1958 as to wait for a later date 
s * * 
James E. Skidmore 1957 has been a year of realm for a lot of us in 
the 1 g stry. For man ars we have seen a 
a h nilling industry. For many yea 
3, Mice Gath & te lowly developing trend toward radical changes in 


handling, delivery and transportation procedures. Dur- 
likewise have seen further installation of new and modern pro- 
equipment in many mills, this of the type which was so fully displayed 


in 1957 we 


ct ng 


to the industry at the Association of Operative Millers meeting in Buffalo 
last spring. All of this points clearly to the expectancy our industry is rapid!y 
becoming geared to.a more modern technical operating procedure 

While many of us, particularly among the smaller mills, will be sorely 
pressed to keep pace with this trend, obviously it represents an inescapab'e 
challenge and really should be heartening to our industry as a whole. When 


‘nize that our industry. is currently operating at 
capacity, we can, I believe 


a relatively high rate 
look forward to a good year for our industry 
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_ Trade Leaders Comment on Problems, 
Cite Attitudes to Achieve Progress 





As chairman of Industrial Uses of 
Farm Products, I spent the past year studying these problems with the 
help of some 200 of the top industrialist and research leaders of Ameri- 
ca, I'm firmly convinced the greatest problem facing America today 
outside of national defense—is the solution of this problem. Solving this 
problem will affect the lives of everyone in the years to come and it 
can be done only through industrial utilization of our over-production 
here at home. J. Leroy Welsh, president, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


the President's Commission on 














There is just one thing the milling industry has to do, and do right 
that is to become profit minded again. We are all off our rockers 
—FP. R. Quarnberg, Tri State Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 





in 1958—if we take steps to utilize the technical improvements that are be- 
ing made available to us and if we take more seriously our responsibility as 
managers in connection with our merchandising procedures 
to me the trend that has blossomed in 
citing, a more challenging yeat 


In fact, it seems 
1957 should guarantee us a more ex 


of operations in 1958 


. oe o 
Charles Ritz 


Chairman of the Board 
international Milling Co 


In looking ahead to 1958, I cannot help being con- 
ibout the unsatisfactory profit picture of the 
flour milling industry in general, Almost total disregard 
of costs in the last six mon.hs of 1957 has resulted in the 
selling experienced in many years In addition, intangibles have 
worked against us, particularly mill feed which declined to the lowest price 
in 15 years, This occurred during a period when the mills had very heavy run 
largely because of increased export demand and government purchases, While 
the industry still has some exes capacity, its position in this respect is better 
than it has been at any time in the long history of the milling business except 
for short periods following the two world wars. Thus, it's clear that the de- 
pressed condition in our industry is of our own making the result of poor 
selling by all of us 

This situation can be rectified in the year ahead if we will just 
up our minds to get a fair return on the sales dollar, Our industry must ree- 
ognize the magnitude of risks involved in forward sales of flour and provide 
sufficient margins to assure a fair return as well as provide for normal plant 
improvement and replacement as is done in other industries 

After some 48 years in this business, I have sufficient faith in the leaders 
of our industry to believe the necessary steps will be taken to improve the 
profit picture in 1958 


cerned 


p orest 


make 


e = a 
Harry A. Bullis We hopeful that the present 


Chairman of the Boord */UMp in economic activity will not be severe enough or 
General Mills, Inc. long enough to affect the food business seriously 

For many years the diet of the American people has been steadily up- 
graded, as they have become accustomed to a higher standard of living, Amer- 
ican housewives have been demanding better foods from the standpoint of 
nutrition as well as from the standpoint of convenience 

Total food intake per capita as measured by weight has been fairly con- 
stant over the years at a little over 1,500 lb. However, the composition of the 
1,500 ib. has changed greatly. At the turn of the century, flour was consumed 
at the rate of 200 |b. per capita. It has declined to 120 lb, Consumption of other 
foods such as potatoes and hot cereals has also declined, We have had in 
creases in the consumption of ready-to-eat cereals, dairy products, eggs, 
sugar, meat, fruits, and vegetables. But the total remains close to the old 
average of 1,500 lb. These long-time changes in the diet are related in income, 
in a large measure. As famils increase, the family eats a wider vari 
ety of foods and tends to substitute more expensive items for those of lower 
cost 

The proportion of family income spent for food has changed very little 
and it still averages about 25%. The increase of spending for food follows the 
growth of family income. In 1945, the average family income was about $4,000 
annually. Now it is about $5,500, Economists predict that by 1965 average 
family incomes will be close to $7,000, and around $7,700 by 1970. This would 
be an increase of over 30% during the next 12 years 

Population is expected to increase from the present 170 million to about 
200 million by 1970. This is an increase of 18% 1%% 
per year 

Therefore, the food industry i 


food processors are 


income 


in 12 years, or about 
looking at an almost sure increase of 18% 
in food tonnage by 1970, together with the probability of a further increase 
of 30% in average family expenditures for food, It is evident that the food 
industry will have great opportunities during the next decade, if we will but 
have the wisdom and the courage to recognize those opportunities and work 
intelligently to take advantage of them 

In the food industry, the price of progress is constant research and inno- 
vation to develop new and improved products 
methods, and better merchandising 

The relatively small amount of 


more efficient processes, new 


money—compared to total sales——food 


companies are setting aside for research and development, and especially for 
We should all step up our research and 
development programs, so as to come forth with new products and new pro- 
cedures 
Russia has boasted that some day it will outstrip the U.S. in food output 
Since Russia has a devastating way of making good on her scientific threats, 
(Continued on next page) 


basic research, should be increased 
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America should do everything possible to step up its agricultural research 
and iis development ot new toods and new uses tor farm products. We must 
train more men lor agricultural technology. Reierring to deiense expendi 
tures, we shouid never Lorget that in Worid War II tood was our first line of 
deiense 

ivew products require new plants and new equipment. New processes 
make it desivapie to modernize oid plants and to make them more efficient 
Au of Uns requires huge Ouluays of capital. The tood industry must be pre 
pared to linance the increased investment which will be necessary during th: 
next decaue, ‘Lnis appues to the distributors as well as the processors of tood 

ii tne 100d industry is to take advantage of its opportunities for eco- 
nomic service, it must keep itsel: protitabie. Competition has always been 
keen in tne 100d business, ‘Lnat 1s ag it should be because people are entitled 
LW purchase 100d at the lowest possible cost, At the same time, competition 
Snuuid ve reausuc and not swayed at times by psychological tears ot an in- 
SsUulujent volume Of sales Which results in a period of ridiculous prices. Ade- 
quace carmngs are essential to contunued progress, which requires large ex 
penu:tures ior research and large capital investments. No company eve! 
acmeved adequate earnings by sellung at times its products below cost. 

Ailthougn consumers have become more discriminating in their purchases, 
they have continued to buy tood freely. For the first nine months of 1957, 
reiail sales by lood stores and markets increased about 8% over 1956. A! 
though tne index of Lood prices rose about 4%, and population increased nearly 
2‘, (we American people are continuing to upgrade their diets, 

We know that the consumer is “king,” and the “king” is still spending 
liberally tor what he realiy wants, We in the food industry should not only 
make sure that we are turnishing the products and services the consume! 
wants and needs, but we must also tell the consumer about them. This is not 
the time to cut budgets tor sales and promotion; it is the time to increase 
them. 

While the general business outlook in some ways appears quite depress- 
ing, there are many rays of light. The prospective figure of 36 billion dollars 
investment in new plant and equipment is still formidable, and the favorable 
outlook tor increased housing construction as well as the planned spending 
ol states and municipalities are all pilus forces which will be operating to 
bring the economy back into balance, If the deflationary processes continue, 
I believe they will be reversed by positive action, such as: 

1. Effective reversal of the monetary policy, 

2. Detense or other government expenditures, 

3. Control of union wage demands—not by causing unemployment, 2:d 

1. Individual tax relief if things deteriorate further. 

During this period of adjustment, we should keep our perspective and 
continue to plan tor long-range objectives and opportunities, with faith and 
contidence in the future, ‘The long-range opportunities in the food industry are 
exceiient and we have every reason to move forward with confidence. 


It is my opinion that leaders in the flour milling industry 
should give serious thought and study towards new national! 
President py : 
Helix Milling Co, /¢8islation affecting agriculture. I believe that any new legis- 
jation should incorporate the general basic policy that restric- 
tions on acreage control for all agricultural crops should be lifted and that 
foreign consuming countries should be assured of a steady supply of food and 
other surplus agricultural crops being available from the U.S. at competitive 
world prices, Naturally, some legislation should be enacted which would pro- 
vide the grower of basic agricultural crops in the U.S. of some minimum re- 
turn for their efforts. This minimum support could best be furnished by the 
establishment of a two-price plan on wheat and perhaps other basic agri 
cultural crops. One price could be established for that part of the crop which 
was used for domestic consumption and the balance could move at the world 
price, regardless of its level. In this manner, foreign consuming countries 
would no longer be fearful that exporting countries such as the U.S. would 
try and hold them up on prices and would perhaps limit the volume which 
might move in export markets by acreage controls and other artificial means 

In the long run, I am sure that this policy would benefit not only the 
agricultural economy in the U.S., but also the general economy of the con 
suming countries because the consuming countries would then put their own 
acreage into crops which were more suitable to their economy, rather than 
paying high subsidies to their wheat farmers for the production of wheat 
which in many cases is not as well suited to their local economy as the ulili 
zation of their land for more suitable crops. This in turn would also have a 
lonz range effect for the establishment of industries in these various coun- 
tries whieh can best utilize raw materials raised in these countries according 
to their best economy, In other words, it might discourage establishment of 
new flour mills which might be based on artificial and uneconomical support 
programs for local production of wheat and consequent local protected mill- 
ing industries. 

Also, I think that the flour milling industry in the U.S. should study the 
matter of policies affecting our trade relationship with various countries in 
the world. I have in mind particularly our present policy of our State De- 
partment in reference to trade relationship with Communist China, In my 
opinion, I think the U.S. should take a more realistic approach to this problem 
and should explore the possibility of trade relationship with Communist China 
on non-strategie items such as grain, flour, wood products, and the like. This 
not only might prevent future hostilities with Communist China but would 


Thomas Kerr 





My thought is that the credit situation is going to be one of the 
larger problems in the years to come, The industry as a whole has been 
wullty of some very foolish credit practices and I believe that the “day 
ol reckoning” is approaching. Unfortunately, I have no thoughts on the 
solution, unless everyone should suddenly get sensible and discontinue 
the undeserved credit terms currently being granted.J. D. Sogard, 
vice president and general manager, Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, 
Minn. 
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To my mind the main problems are unsound merchandising methods 
involving premiums, coupons and a multitude of gadgets together with 
terms and unrealistic pricing. The last two overlap. What can be done 
about it? I don’t know.—P. H. Baum, vice president and general man- 
ager, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 




















have a stabilizing effect on our trade relationship with countries like Japan 
and India who depend upon trade relationship, as well as cultural relation- 
ship, with Communist China, and in my view it would have a stabilizing ef- 
fect on our whole foreign policy in the Far East. At the same time it would 
allow flour mills in the Pacific Northwest to again participate in the historic 
flour market of mainland China, particularly in North China. If the flour 
milling industry can contribute something towards solving these basic prob- 
lems, I think it will go a long way towards solving some of the basic problems 
affecting our industry at the present time. 


A. James Sowden 1958 can be a bright milling year despite the 
President ond Generel Monoger difficulties which have beset flour milling opera- 
New Era Milling Co. tions during the six months just ended. 

The entire history of flour milling shows many 
periods of attrition—of ruinous competitive practices which earned for our 
industry the reputation of being a stepchild. Yet these past depredations have 
taught us valuable lessons, each of which now stands us in good stead—giving 
us complete confidence in our ability to cope with these problems of rapid 
change which are revolutionizing many historic methods of milling procedure. 

bulk handling of flour will probably progress at a faster rate next year 

conversion from rail to truck transportation may well increase in tempo, 
bakers may be still more quality conscious than at any time in the past. 

We are told that the present sidewise movement of our economy is prob- 
ably only a pause before increased detense expenditures project us into an- 
other period of mild inflation. These conditions will naturally intensify the 
scramble to deliver the baker better flour for less money, but all this will 
prove an interesting challenge for the enterprising miller well seasoned from 
past periods of austerity. Millers generally are a sinewy lot, known for their 
ability to “take it” as well as to “dish it out.” 

Yes, 1958 will be an interesting year and it can be a bright one forthe 
milling industry. 


The Canadian flour milling business has a long 
history which makes it one of Canada’s oldest in- 
dustries. It has seen hard times and good; it has pro- 
vided our daily bread in peace and war; it has blazed 
the world’s trails for Canada's wheat so that Canadian agriculture owes much 
to its flour mills. 

The present difficulties are well known and will continue as long as 
U.S.A, flour is subsidized in export markets, but in spite of that, the industry 
is carrying on and will emerge all the stronger for the experience. 

Given the opportunity of running its own show under normal conditions, 
the Canadian milling industry can well take care of itself. Competition will 
always be keen and rugged due to over capacity and that will be the spur to 
greater effort and the solving of the many problems that are always rising. 

Due to the export market situation, conditions are not normal. How- 
ever, the industry does not ask favors of its government, but does suggest it 
be placed in a position to fairly compete in the export markets it has tradi- 
tionally served. 


H. Norman Davis 


President 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


For the past five years—and actually for nearly 20 
years—it has been routine to report that business in gen- 
eral, and the baking industry in particular, has had a 
good year. Tonnage has been increasing, price. advances 
have been resorted to in order to cover increased costs, and while profits 
have been far from satisfactory, they have on an average increased. 

In spite of individual problems, the above pattern seems to hold true for 
1957. The American Bakers Association Volume Report, now running close to 
80,000,000 Ib. weekly, showed an increase over the year-ago level for the first 
nine months of the year. Since the first of October, there has been a drop in 
poundage and as usual it is difficult to find an area of agreement as to the 
cause of this drop, Certainly the flu epidemic had some effect on our produc- 
tion. With 60,000,000 people at one time or another on liquid diets, most foods 
showed declines, and bread was no exception. Whether this is the real cause 
of our decreased production, whether the cause is the decrease In industrial 
activity, or whether other factors are affecting our business, will be known 
at a later date. 

Gazing into the crystal ball is always a hazardous occupation, but this 
year it is more hazardous and more difficult than during the past five years. 
Business sentiment, with very good reason, is pessimistic as far as the outlook 
for 1958 is concerned, and yet authoritative figures for government spend- 
ing, consumer spending, expenditures for new plant and equipment, all indi- 
cate a year of great activity. 

If 1958 turns out to be a “recession” year, it may well be one of the most 
prosperous recessions on record. The outlook for 1958, as far as general busi- 
ness conditions are concerned, is good, even though it may not be a record 
breaking year, even though the gross national product may decline, and even 
though unemployment may increase. 

Since the inflationary boom is undoubtedly ending, and since there is so 
much uncertainty about the prospects for 1958, it would seem that prudent 
management might look forward to 1958 as a good year in which to “consoli- 
date gains.’"’ Many bakeries have doubled their sales in the last ten years, 
they have added many new routes, mergers have taken place, wages have 
been increased, and prices have gone up. 

During this same period, tonnage per route has decreased, stales have 
(Turn to TRADERS’ VIEWS, page 33) 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


President 
American Bakers Assn. 
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F. H. Rhoden, 
Chase Bag Co. 


Veteran, Retires 


CHICAGO—Chase Bag Co. has an- 
nounced the retirement of F. H. 
Rhoden, director of purchases, New 
York, effective Dec. 31 Mr. Rhoden 
began his career with Chase in 1944, 
and has been a member of the in- 
dustry in various capacities since 
World War I. His successor at Chase 
will be J. R. Wible, who has been 
associated with the Chase manufac- 
turing branch in Philadelphia sirce 
1945 

A native of New York, Mr. Rho- 
den was with W. R. Grace & Co. 
from 1918 to 1936 as manager of the 
East India department handling im- 
portation of burlap and raw sugar 
bags. He was at one time fresident 
of the Burlap and Jute Assn. and 
from 1938 to 1942 was assistant sell- 
ing agent for Ludlow Mfg. & Sales 
Co. in charge of sales of burlap and 
sugar bags. He was also associated 
at one time with W. & J. Sloane. 

Before joining Chase in 1944, Mr. 
Rhoden served with the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington during 
World War II as administrator of the 
jute goods program. He has traveled 
extensively in India and Pakistan in 
connection with the purchase of bur- 
lap for bags, tubing and yardage so'd 
ty Chase 

Mr. Rhoden is also a member of 
the Princeton Club of New York 
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Bay State Official, 
A. M. Goergen, Dies 


WINONA, MINN.—A. M. Goergen, 
assistant secretary and credit man- 
tay State Milling Co., Win- 
ona, died unexpectedly Dec. 24. He 
was 61 years old. 

Mr. Goergen had been employed at 
jay State for a period of 32 years, 
beginning in a clerical capacity and 
advancing to sales. He was made ad- 
vertising manager in 1939 and assist- 
ant secretary in 1951 

A native of Winona, Mr. Goergen 
was active in business, civic and reli- 
gious affairs of the city, having been 
a past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Kiwanis Club, as well 
member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and American Legion 

Survivors include his wife, a 
and daughter, all at home 


ager of 


as a 
son 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Promotes R. D. Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert D. Miller as as- 
sistant office manager effective Jan 
1. In his new position he will assist 
Chester F. Kraft, assistant secretary 
of the company. Mr. Miller has been 
active in the accounting, purchasing 
and personnel departments 
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CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 

PROTECTION, KANSAS—Plans 
for construction of additional grain 
storage space at both Protection and 
Coldwater, Kansas, by the Protection 
Cooperative Supply Co., have been 
authorized by stockholders. Ten new 
grain tanks at both Protection and 
Coldwater elevators are being con- 
templated, amounting to nearly 750,- 
000 bu. storage space. This will boost 
the cooperative’s total capacity by 1.5 
million bushels 


THE 





William R. Duerr 


FMA EXECUTIVE RETIRING—WIiI- 
liam R. Duerr, vice president and ex- 
ecutive sales director of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, is re- 
tiring effective Jan. 1. (The North- 
western Miller, Dec. 24, 1957, page 6.) 
Mr. Duerr’s flour sales activities cov- 
er a span of 53 years in the South- 
west. 





PL 480 Agreement 
With Yugoslavia 


Is Announced 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. has en- 
tered into an agreement with Yugo- 
slavia to finance the sale to that coun- 
try of $7.5 million worth (including 
certain ocean transportation costs) 
of wheat and cotton. This agreement 
supplements an agreement signed 
Nov. 3, 1956, and was negotiated un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. 

The commodity breakdown follows: 


Million 
Commodity dollars 
Wheat (approximately 80,000 

metric tons) 5.0 
Cotton (approximately 10,700 bales) 1.6 
Ocean transportation (estimated) 9 
Total ... 7.5 

Sales under the program will be 


made by private U.S. traders. Details 
of purchase authorizations will be 
announced when authorizations are 
issued. 
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Speedy Commodity Movements 
May Revolutionize Trade 
As Space Travel Grows 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Lest the grim war-making poten- 
tial of man’s adventure into space, 
represented by the Russians and 
their Sputniks, blind us to other 
concomitants, it might be appro- 
priate at this time to examine some 
other attributes of space travel. 
They may even stimulate the agri- 
cultural and food industries into 
other more constructive aspects 
which could play 4 part in their 
future development, 


The peaceful side of Sputnik is 
primarily its transportation aspect, 
not only for people but for goods, 
materials, commodities and minerals 
from almost every part of the world 
to points of use and consumption. It 
is not improbable that one day Sput- 
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niks may be the carriers of industry, 
shortening delivery time and thereby 
stabilizing markets and reducing in- 
ventory requirements for many pro- 
cessing industries. It is conceivable 
that price squeezes on commodity 
markets may be totally eliminated. 
Previous talk of multiple delivery 
points on major commodity markets 
might be cast into discard if and 
when the Sputnik cargo carriers 
speed into markets, unheralded, with 
supplies. In fact, the Sputnik poten- 
tial is such that time will be erased 
and virtually every place in the globe 
may become a multiple delivery point 
Obviously, it is still a far ery from 
the Russian success to practical 
achievement, but with science work- 
ing at breakneck speed, Sputnik car- 
riers may be closer at hand than even 
the most optimistic might suspect 
Transportation has been the hall- 
mark of civilization as much as any- 





General Baking Co. Announces 


Purchase of Eddy Bakeries, Inc. 


NEW YORK—General Baking Co. 
announced Dec. 31 that negotiations 
have been completed whereby it has 
purchased the assets of Eddy Bak- 
eries, Inc. of Montana, The announce- 
ment was made by George L. Morri- 
son, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral. 

The Eddy Bakeries, which were 
founded in 1908, consist of 13 bak- 
eries located in six states including 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
They manufacture a complete line 
of baked foods and distribute them 
throughout an 1l1l-state area 

Sales of the Eddy organization are 
estimated to run in excess of $13 
million annually 

J. E. O’Connell, president and chair- 
man of the board of Eddy Bakeries, 
will continue as president and chair- 
man of the board of a new corpora- 
tion, Eddy Bakeries Co., which will 


become a wholly owned subsidiary 


corporation of General 

Mr. Morrison stated that the new 
subsidiary would remain intact with 
no major changes in management or 
brand name of either bread or cakes 

There was no disclosure made of 
the actual purchase price, but it was 
noted that this most recent acquisi- 


tion of General expands its opera- 
tions from 25 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to 34 states. The 


firm will now operate out of 55 bak- 
ing plants 

The acquisition of Eddy Bakeries 
is estimated to bring the total an- 
nual sales of General to approxi- 
mately $170 million a year 

This is the second major acquisi- 
tion made by General in the past 
two years, the first of which was 
the acquisition cf Van de Kamp 
Holland-Dutch Bakers, Inc., whose 
product distribution extends from the 
Seattle-Tacoma area through to 
southern California. 


thing else. Among the outstanding ad. 
vances of man have been the use of 
the wheel and the subsequent applica- 
tion of steam and the internal com- 
bustion engine to make the wheel 
turn, 

Sputnik could turn the world into 
one closely-knit market and distract 
attention away from its grim death 
making potential. This Sputnik poses 
even more fabulous folklore than that 
surrounding the advance information 


obtained by astute traders after 
major decisions had been made at 
Marathon, Waterloo or at other 


major battles in military history. 

Let one’s fancy take precedence 
over past concepts and contemplate 
earlot deliveries of flour from a mill 
to any point in the world-—flour man- 
ufactured in modern mills from wheat 
which only the day before was on the 
farm. Delivery of flour from a Min- 
nesota mill this morning to a bakery 
in the Philippines this afternoon is 
not beyond conception 

Space travel could be equally as 
important as the use of sail to open 
up the wide ocean to parochial na- 
tions of the Mediterranean, eventual 
ly to lead to the discovery of North 
America. The advent of the wheel 
drawn by oxen and mules opened up 
broad, new vistas for the small com- 


munities which attempted to serve 
the urban citizen. 
Importance of Highways 

The Romans were probably the 


first of the civilized nations to under- 
stand the importance of adequate 
highways. First, they were thought of 
as military accessories; then they 
were recognized as channels of trade 
and exchange across Europe and into 
Asia. Before roads, only the camel 
routes brought luxuries and loot from 
the conquered nations 

It took a forward looking gover- 
nor of New York State, Alfred FE 
Smith, to recognize the importance 
of modern highways—or, as they 
were known, im ~roved roads, to open 
up the farm communities to the big 
urban markets thus allowing the 
producer to deliver his commodities 
for immediate and speedy sale. 

Too frequently the nation is com- 
placent regarding transportation ex- 
cept when some railroad asks for in- 
creased freight rates to meet mount- 
ing charges. This concept is narrow 
We have used the wheel, with vari- 
SPUTNIK, 


(Tur to page 0) 





CEYLON BUYS FLOUR 
FROM FRANCE 


VANCOUVER —Ceyion has pur- 
chased three cargoes of flour from 
France. The Canadian millers had 
hopes of obtaining the business, but 
French prices were 25% below the 
best Canadian ideas, The French mill- 
ers have been selling extensively in 
Malaya at prices which cannot be 
met by other exporting countries, 
The French millers are enabled to do 
this, traders claim, because of the 
heavy subsidy provided by their gov- 
ernment. 
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Market Reports: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Scattered Hard Winter Flour Sales 
Only Feature of Quiet Holiday Week 


M ILLS in the central states and 
it Southwest handled a fair vol- 
ume of bakery flour business very 
early in the seven-day period ending 
Dec. 30, and then settled back into 


the holiday Jull that characterized 


busine in general, The early flurry 
resulted from a carryover of hard 
winter wheat flour buying which 
broke out the previous week. Last 
weck climax of the push boosted 


sales in both areas somewhat higher 
than is usually expected at this period 
when buyers are busy with the holi- 
days and inventories, 


Sales by spring wheat mills, by con- 


trast, were very slow, and percentage 
figures dropped below the previous 
week, with prices off approximately 
gf owt 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
imounted to 238% of four-day capa- 
city for the week, compared with 


65% in the central states and 40% in 
the spring wheat mills area. 
Running time and shipping direc- 


tions ranged from good to very good, 
with prospects of a good run again 
this week bhecause of the holiday 
Jan, 1 


There were reports of reviving ac 
tivity in the family flour business as 
the new period opened Dee, 30, with 
generally looking forward to 
January as one of the better months 
of the current erop year, One leading 
mill opened the new week by an- 
nouncing plans to issue redeemable 
coupons on all of its advertised 
brands of family flour from the 2-lb., 
sizes up through its 50-lb, bags. 

Clears remained in fairly tight sup- 
ply, with prices generally steady to 


mills 


10¢ higher over the country as a 
whole 

Production by mills of the U.S 
amounted to only 77% of five-day 
milling capacity last week as a result 
of the Christmas holiday and only 
four days running time, compared 


with 106% for five days the previous 
week and 79% a year ago. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills 
shared none of the flour buying which 
hightighted other areas last week 
Bakers are booked well ahead and 
preoecupled with the holidays and 
vear-end inventories. Prices were off 
5S¢ from the previous week, adding to 
the general reluctance to book flour 
nhead 

A steady call for flour booked on 
eartier commitments and the shut- 
down of mills for Christmas brought 
reports of good shipping directions 
and running time, With another holi- 
day shutdown in view this week, the 
situation is expected to be a duplicate 
of last week, 

Clears remained in tight supply and 
prices were firm. 

Sales by spring wheat milis for the 
week amounted to 40% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 48% the pre- 
vious week and 54% a year ago. Ship- 
ments amounted to 78% of capacity, 
compared with 98% the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 60% of 
capacity compared with 120% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago 
Production by mills of the interior 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Northwest amounted to 76% 


Corn 
pared with 102% the previous weel 
and 80% a year ago. Production by 


mills of the Northwest amounted t 
71% of capacity, compared with 108 


the previous week and 79% a yea! 
ago, 
Quotations Dec. 27, 100-lb. cotton 


carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.8976, short patent $5.99” 
610, high gluten $6.197 6.30, first 
clear $5.27@5.47, whole wheat $5.9 
“6; family flour $6.350 7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A continuation of the 
brief flurry of flour business that wa 
started just prior to the weekend r¢ 
sulted in a high sales percentage fo: 
hard winter wheat mills last weel 
With practically all the business con 
fined to very early in the week, sal 


ran to 238% of four-day capacit 
compared with 87% the previou 
week and 28% a year ago. Only 


of the volume was accounted for by 
government or export orders 
Outside the tail end of the 

around that ran into the first of th 
week, flour business has 
slow. Between the holiday lull, the 
bearish wheat market and low mill 
feed levels, incentives to buy flour are 
crowded out of the picture, Most bal 
ers have flour booked to cover thei: 
needs through March and some even 


been very 


through April. Prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. 

Directions have ranged from slow 
to fairly good. Those mills experienc- 
ing good directions point out that 
many accounts order out flour late in 
the year to be delivered after they 
have taken their year-end inven- 
tories. Family flour directions are 
generally improved, the inventory 
factor also in play there. New busi- 
ness is practically non-existent. Prices 
are unchanged on both the nationally 
advertised and the other brands 

The clears market is up 
dime from the previous week 
has been quite limited 
250,000 sacks of relief 
government jut the 
production over 
any flour from 
ket 

In the export field, small 
have moved to Latin America 
celebrations there thi 
prevent any volume trading 
Prospects for flour buying for Saudi 
Arabia are said to be good 

Quotations Dec, 27, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 


about a 
Buying 
outside of 

flour by the 

slowdown in 
the holiday has kept 
pressing on the mar 


amounts 
The 
long time of 


year 


carlots 


short patent $5.60@5.64, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.54, straight $5.45 
/5.49; established brands of family 
flour $6.55 7.30: first clears with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.80@4 85, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.70@ 


1.75, 1% 
a j 15 

Wichita: Mills operated at 
capacity last week. Sales 
200%, compared with 22% the pre- 
ceding week and 25% a year ago 
Shipping directions were fair to good 
Family flour was about unchanged; 
bakers declined 12¢. Quotations Dec 
27, basis Kansas City: Family $6.78 
bakers’ short patent $5.54, bakers’ 
intermediate $5.44, first clears $4.90 
econd clears $4.70 

Salina: Demand was good for flour 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 


ash clears and higher $4.25 
90% of 
averaged 





Durum, Semolina Business Slow as 


Manufacturers Fail to Show Interest 


= durum and semolina busi 
ness, in the doldrums for several 
weeks, ground almost to a halt in the 
seven-day period ending Dec, 30 du 
to the reluctance ol to exert 
any interest in the markets until the 
new year is under way 

Prices were unchanged all 
from the previous week due to a fin 
ly balanced set of factors. Durum re 
ceipts were extremely light and well 
absorbed by mill buyers. Receipts at 
Minneapolis last week totaled 160 
cars, slightly below the previous week 
and at least 40 cars below 

Semolina supplies, however, wer 
well absorbed due to the shorter run 
ning time over the holidays, Mills are 
fairly comfortable and not pressing 
for sales. Although buying on any) 
large scale is not likely until the new 
year begins, mill representatives are 
watchful due to diminished supplies 
in the hands of manufacturers of 
macaroni products. Manufacturers 
for their part, have displayed littl 
interest in the market. Some have 
closed entirely for the holidays and 


buyers 


around 


average 


others generally close the first two 
working days of Christmas week and 
will do the same this week 
Production by durum mills for the 
amounted to 77% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 122% 
the previous week and 72% a year 


vo 


week 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


it Minneapolis Dec, 27 were as fol- 
lows 
Choice No. | amber or better $2.316@2.41 


Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.35@2.40 
Choice Nc. 3 amber or better 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.28@2.35 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.27@2.34 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.24@2.32 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of milis reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly % 

Ca- pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

De 22-28 157,500 121,344 77 

Previous week 157.500 "191.928 122 

Year ago 156.500 112,558 12 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Dec. 28, 1957 4,270,752 

July 1|-De< 29, 1956 3,810,667 


Revised 


December 31, 1957 


Millfeed Supplies 
Well Absorbed as 


Production Drops 
and demand 


ILLFEED supply 
were about even in the seven- 


day period ending Dec. 30. Prices 
were generally steady, with the only 
changes being some scattered losses 
up to $1 ton in the spring wheat 
mills area and gains of up to 50¢ at 
some places in the Southwest. Buy- 
ing interest was light, but mill sup- 
plies remained well absorbed because 
of curtailed production during the 
year end holidays 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production cf 
38,824 millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,788 tons 
in the previous week and 40,544 tons 
in the corresponding week of 4 year 
ago 


tons of 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: A lack of both de- 


mand and supply characterized the 
millfeed market last week. Buyers 
were reluctant to stock up on year- 


end inventories which will be subject 
to taxation, while mills are in a fairly 
comfortable supply position because 
of holiday cuts in production time 
Most mills were making no shipping 
commitments before the first week of 
Januar 
Despite the 
and 


deadlock of 
bran 


demand 


supply, and midds. prices 
slipped 75¢, bolstered from further 
declines by the tight supply situa 
tion. Quotations Dec. 27: Bran and 
midds. $31.50732, flour midds. $33.50 


red dog $34.50 35.50 
Kansas City: 
supplies and 


Diminished holiday 
demand about offset 
each other in the millfeed market in 
the week ended Dec. 30 Compared 
with a week earlier, prices were gen- 
erally unchanged to slightly higher 
Sacked shorts advanced 50¢. Bulk 
shorts did not change. All other quo- 
tations were 25¢ higher. Feed mixers 
exhibited more interest in for- 
shipments of feed, indicating 
that inventories are low and that bet- 
ter business is expected. Mixed 
of sacked feeds were reported moving 
into the central 
surrounding 
also obtained 
sharp 


have 
ward 


cars 


well as 
Inquiry was 
from the Southeast. A 
upturn in demand this week 
could result in higher prices, as mill 
production fell off substantially dur 
ing the Christmas week. Quotations 
Dec. 30, carlots: Bran $29.25@30 
shorts $29.25@30, sacked; bran $25.25 
26, shorts $26.25@27, midds. $26.25 


27, bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good last week, with of- 
ferings adequate. Bran was _ un- 
changed, but shorts declined 25¢ ton 
Quotations Dec. 27, Kansas 


states as 


territory 


fl 


basis 


City: Bran $29.50@30, shorts $29.50 
@30 
Salina: Demand showed some im- 


provement as bran dipped 25¢ and 
shorts 50¢. Supplies matched demand 
fairly well, however. Quotations Dec. 
26, basis Kansas City: Bran $29@ 
29.75, gray shorts $29@29.50. 
Hutchinson: Demand was good but 
prices failed to improve. Truckers 
and jobbers bought existing supplies 
It appeared to some that the mill- 
feed slump is giving evidence of tap- 
ering off. Quotations Dec. 27, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $29.25@30, gray 
shorts 


$29 @ 29.75 
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Bearish Crop Report, Export 
Outlook Rule Wheat Futures 


W HEAT futures displayed 
mixed tendencies during the 
even-day period ending Dec. 30. Old 
crop futures dipped slightiy but were 


sustained from further losses by the 
prospect of increased export buying 
early in 1958. New crop contracts, 
on the other hand, dipped at mid- 
week, still under pressure of the 
bearish government forecast of a 
huge 1958 hard winter wheat crop, 
but rallied somewhat as the period 
ended. Week end gains, however, 
were not sufficient to recoup all the 
losses sustained in the previous pe- 
riod 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 30 were: Chicago March 
$2.1 May $2.10%, July $1.87, Sep- 
tember $1.891%4; Kansas City—March 
$2.14%, May $2.04, July $1.83%, Sep- 
tember $1.8644; Minneapolis May 
$2.22%, July $2.12 

The prospect of tighter free wheat 
supplies in the remaining months of 
the 1957-58 crop year reasserted its 
influence as reports again circulated 
that export business will pick up. As 
i result, traders sought March con- 
tracts despite the usual year end re- 
luctanes to buy on a broad scale 
Buying was stimulated by India’s 
purchase of 1.7 million bushels of 
Gulf hard wheat. The outlook was 


ilso brightened by reports that India 


night attempt to have its allocation 
of three million tons of U.S. food 
tuffs itisfied with wheat 


Predictions of tighter supplies in 
the next few months were support- 
the widening gap between 
market prices of wheat futures at 


ed by 
all major markets and the govern- 
ment’s net loan value. With futures 
now approximately 16¢ below loan 
value, supplies have already tight- 
ened, 


By the end of the period Dec. 30 
India had reportedly contracted for 
it least two more cargoes of US 
hard wheat, and Greece was expect- 
ed to begin buying of 3 million bush- 
els early in January. The Chicago 
market, in particular, is beginning to 
feel the pinch of short supplies as 
increasing amounts of its wheat move 
out to the Gulf under a price struc- 
ture ni competitive with other mar- 
kets 

On the bearish side, new crop fu- 
tures continued soft both beca'se of 
the big hard winter wheat fo.ecast 
ind the possibility of a carryover 
next July 1 only about 35 million 
bushels below last July. Despite re- 
ports that the dormant Southwest 


moisture, the outlook for 
1958 production continued to be big 
ind be Along with this was the 


crop needs 


irish 





INTERNATIONAL BEGINS 
FAMILY FLOUR CAMPAIGN 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has announced that it is 
now placing a redeemable coupon on 
the front of its nationally distributed 


Robin Hood family flour bags. The 
promotion will be effective only 
across the northern states, in the 


area north of the Ohio river and the 
Mason-Dixon line. The coupons, re- 
deemable on future purchases of 
Robin Hood family flour, are valued 
as follows: 8¢ on 2-Ib. bags, 10¢ on 
5-Ib. 15¢ on 10-lb. bags, 20¢ 
on 25-lb. bags, and 30¢ on 50-Ib. bags. 


bags, 





report last week that erosion in the 

Great Plains, a serious factor a year 

ago, is not nearly so critical this year. 
Buying Slow 

There 


was not much in the way 
of large scale buying and the mar- 
ket was of usual holiday character 


Receipts at the nation’s major mar- 
kets totaled 3.5 million bushels dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 27, com- 
pared with 4.6 million the preceding 
week. Minneapolis arrivals totaled 
13 million bushels. Flour sales were 
siow for spring wheat mills but some 
areas did a fair volume of trading 
over past weekend and this extended 
into the early part of the present 
week. Buyers had lower premium 
ideas and the basis for all wheat test- 
ing below 15% protein was down I¢. 
For those carrying 15 and 16% pro- 
tein, the basis atlvanced 1¢ 

At Minneapolis ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat through 11% 
protein, Dec. 27 traded at 4@5¢ over 
the Minneapolis May price; 12% pro- 
tein 5@6¢ 13% protein 7T@R¢ 
14% protein 77 9¢ 15% 
protein 9411¢ over: 16% protein 14 
V17¢ over; 17% protein 19@22¢ over 
the May price. The average protein 
o! the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 


over 


ver; over: 


14.27%, compared with 1388% the 
same week last year. 

Durum receipts were moderately 
small, and the entire price schedule 
was unchanged throughout the pe- 
riod. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 


vheat prices at Minneapolis Dec, 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
b. 


Spring, 58 
Ordinary $2.27'/.@2.28'1 
11% Protein 2.27', @2.28', 
12% Protein 2.28'/2@2.29', 
13% Protein 2.30'2@2.31'% 
14% Protein 2.30'/2@2.32'/ 
15% Protein 2.32'2@2.34'/; 
16% Protein 2.37'2@2.40'/ 
17% Protein 2.42'2 @2.45'/ 
Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
1/5% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
lc discount each '/f Ib. under $8 Ib 
Prices Firm 
Cash hard winter wheat prices at 


Kansas City in the week ended Dec 
30 showed firmness. The basic March 


option was off about 1%¢ bu., but 
premiums jumped on Dec. 30 to off- 
set this loss. Only the low side of 
the ordinary wheat failed to feel the 
rise in premiums. The high side of 
ordinary went up ‘%¢. Nearly all 


other protein classes were 1¢ higher 
on both the high and low sides of the 
range. Trading 
dull. But the lack of activity was due 
more to a shortage of supplies than 
of demand. Interior offerings were 
light, a situation that is expected to 
continue this week. Receipts at Kan 
sas City last week totaled 370 cars, 
compared with 452 the previous week 


was called seasonally 


and 764 a year ago 
Premiums were quoted Dec, 30 as 
follows: Ordinary 20 1¢ under the 


basic March option of $2.14%, 11.50% 
protein %¢ under, 11.75% protein 5¢ 
12% protein 2% 10¢ 
1250% protein 4@12¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 7@17¢ over, 13.50% protein &8@ 
19¢ over, 14% protein 97 21¢ over 
The approximate range sh 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 27 
shown in the table 


over ove}! 


of ¢ 


accompanying 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* 


7 


* 


- . 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
Dec. 22.28 *Previous Dec. 23.29, Dec. 25-31, Dec, 26, '64 
1957 week 1956 1955 Jan. 1, ‘$5 
Northwest 492,524 749,140 $26,415 597,684 $91,498 
Southwest 1,062,085 1,393,642 1.079.156 1,040,126 1,094,939 
Buffalo 409,359 $82,494 394,19) 506,546 543,097 
Central and Southeast 419.977 $83,109 364.198 466,429 $24,860) 
North Pacific Coast 227,538 308 634 264,737 260,281 272,981 
Totals 2,611,483 3,617,019 2,668 697 7,671,066 3,027,316 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 14.2 6 6 % 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July | to—— 
Dec. 26 
Dex Dec De 1954 
22-28 Previous 23.29 25.31 Jan. 1 Dec. 28 Dec. 29, 
1967 weok 1956 1955 1955 1957 1966 
Northwest 71 108 79 he 60 16,339,689 17,914,710 
Southwest 82 106 63 60 64 33,461,462 33,969,576 
Buffelo 84 9 63 106 118 14,407,182 14,260,295 
Central and S$. E 7 98 47 82 78 14,133,006 13,991,416 
No. Pacific Coast 70 % 6! A 78 6,243,346 6,040 660 
Totals 17 106 "9 85 66 66 584,665 66,196,667 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Konsas City 
5-day week Blour . 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec. 22-26 231.000 139 298 40 De« 22-28 261,750 230,598 6! 
Previous week 231 000 #277 355 120 Previous week 261,760 296,627 105 
> an 237000 103218 17 Year ago 287 500 241.86) 87 
Two years ago 237 000 196 096 a? Two years ago 279,850 224,384 60 
Five-year average Bi Five-year average 64 
Ten-year average 9 Ten-year average 93 
Revised 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ City (including Wichita and Salina) 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 5-day week Flour % at 
and lowa capacity output tivity 
. Dec. 22-20 1,020,950 631,487 6) 
o-day week Flour a Previous week 1,020,960 *1,097,015 107 
capacity output tivity Year ago 1,032,600 637,275 6 
Dec 22-28 464 650 353.226 1b Two yeors ago 1,021,350 816.741 80 
Previous week 464 650 *471,785 102 Five-year average 8) 
Year ago 430.500 343.197 80 Ten-year average 90 
Two yeers ago 454,500 402,568 68 Ravised 
F w” averat 8 
ines eu % CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Revised Mills in Iilinols, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
P; 1 mills the North P ‘ C , Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
incipa nills on orth at oat 
, 5-day week Flour “e ac 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior capacity output tivity 
Washington Mills 
De 22.28 $92,250 419,777 7 
5-day week Flour ’ Previous week 692,250 "683,109 ve 
capacity output tivity Year ag 670.250 184,198 67 
Dec. 22-28 194.500 140 150 1? Two years ago 670,250 466,429 62 
Previous week 194.500 *185,733 95 Five-year average 6 
Year ago 215 000 175 O46! Bi Ten-year average 74 
Two years ago 215,000 171,914 80 Revised 
Five-year average 76 BUFFALO 
averé 84 
weve §.day week Flour Ve ac- 
evised 
capacity output tivity 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills Dec 272-28 487 600 409 359 #4 
Dec. 22-28 128,500 87,388 68 = Previous week 487.500 682.494 "9 
Previous week 128 500 122.901 %% Year aqo 476,000 394.191 6) 
Year ago 138,750 109,676 "9 Two years 4q0 475,000 606 546 106 
Two years ago 133,200 66,347 63 Five-year everage 98 
Five-year average 78 Ten-year average 97 
Ten-year average 82 "Revised 


Production of millfeed 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


in tons for 


week ending Dec 


26. and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills In Nebraska, Kansas end Oklahoma and the cities of Kensas City 


and St. Joseph; (2) 
including Minneapolis, St 


principal 
Paul 


puted on the basis of 72% flour production 


mills of Minnesota, 
and Duluth-Superier; 


lowa 


North and South Dekota and Montana, 
(3) 


mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 








—Southwest* Northwest*® Bulfalot—— —Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

Dec. 22-28 21,507 677,598 9.457 352,125 7,860 276,419 36,624 1,306,942 
Previous week $28,221 £14,383 £11,184 +53.788 
Two weeks ago 28,543 13,815 11,401 53,759 

1956 21.852 684,79) 10.710 358,523 7982 275,840 40,544 1,319,164 

1955 21.062 663,859 12,063 65,717 10.224 229,129 43,349 1,248,705 

1954 22,182 655 069 11.9399 366,152 10,960 280,166 46.081 1,291,607 

1953 18.459 629.920 12 669 377,715 9.048 307,062 40,370 1,314,697 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. TAI! mills. tRevised 
No. | Dark and Hard $2.13@2 42" Ixxport business has slackened sub- 
No. 2 Derk and Hard 2.12@2 42 ‘ 7 the nast fe nal ae 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.10@2.40 inlially in the past few weeks with 

No. 4 Dark and Herd 2. 08@2.38 {cw sales made in proportion to éarli- 

No. | Red 2.16@2.18% cr in the season. Japan did not come 

No. 2 Red 2.18@72.18 nio the market last week and it is 
No. 3 Red 2.13@72.17 : 

Me 4 Red 2 11@2 1eported they will not be in until 

the middie of January. One sale of 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard )50,000 bu. wheat was made to India, 

winter milling wheat was selling Dec the only export bookings of the week, 


20 at $249%251 
Texas common 
was selling at 
north Texas mills 
and offerings were lig 


rail 


points 


$2.2202.2 


basis 
Truck 
2.27 deli 


Demand was 


ht 


‘ 
i 


a 


delivered 
wheat 
ered 


if 


Mills were slow buyers as their flour 
bookings and grind are down. Winter 


wheat crops are dormant. There has 
been some snow at the higher levels, 
‘ut it is nol general in scope, 




















MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Civie Leader. Elected vice president of the Alton (Ill.) Association 
of Commerce for 1958 was Edward E. Powers, vice president of Russell-Mille: 
Milling Co. and manager of its Alton mill. 


AOM Officers. New officers of Canadian Prairie District No. 14 
Association of Operative Millers, are E. F. Sinclair, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd 
Medicine Hat, Alta., chairman; Aaron Giesbrecht, Soo Line Mills, Winnipeg 
vice chairman; F. L. Marshall, Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, treasurer; Gerry 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, secretary, and C. S, Fisher, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Flour Mills, Saskatoon, executive committeeman 


Daughter Married. The wedding of Arleen Rockwell, daughte: 
of John H. Rockwell, southwestern division manager for Cargill, Inc 
City, to Allen M, Burt, LaGrange, Ill, took place Dec. 28. 


Chapter President. Elected president of the Minnesota Chapter 
of the Public Relations Society of America was A. L. Powell, public relation: 
director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. A. Louis Champlin, General Mills, Inc., wa 
named a director, 


Southern Vacation. Spending the holidays at Shreveport, La 
are Mr. and Mrs. Charles C, Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., New York. They 
will travel from Shreveport to New Orleans and Miami Beach, Fla., before 
returning to New York, 


To South America. wo Kansas grain men will tour several 
South American countries as guests of the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. They are J. H. Dean, manager of the Farm 
ers Co-op Commission Co., Hutchinson, and R, L, Patterson, Oxford, presi 
dent of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, They will fly to South 
America Jan. 11, 


Sales Manager. Named export sales manager for Centennial 
Flouring Mills, Seattle, is Thomas Whitmore. He will take over hi 
Jan. 2. Mr. Whitmore has been associated with the Crown 
Portland since the end of World War II. 


Candidate for Governor. A candidate for nomination in 
the 1958 Republican primaries for governor of Pennsylvania is Arthur T. 
MecGonigle, president of Bachman Bakeries Corp., Reading, Pa 
of Spangler Flour Mills, Camp Hill, Pa. 





Kansas 


new dutie 
Mills division at 


and treasure! 


Officers Reappointed. Renamed chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis by the board of governors of the federal 
reserve system of Washington was Leslie N. Perrin, former president ol 
General Mills, Inc. Dr. O. B. Jesness, St. Paul, agricultural economist and a 
director of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, was reappointed as Class C 
director for a three-year term. 








NEW MUFFIN MIXES—General Mills, Inc., is currently introducing a line 
of Betty Crocker Muffin Mixes featuring four different flavors in special, 
unitized packages. The four flavors are corn, date, orange and ratsin-bran. 
The box, which bears the familiar red spoon Betty Crocker label, contains 
two separate, sealed laminated packets to insure freshness and for recipe 
convenience, Each packet weighs seven ounces, enough mix for making six 
to eight muffins, For introductory purposes each box contains a coupon good 
for six cents toward the purchase of another Betty Crocker Muffin Mix flavor. 
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Dean Mock 


Dean Mock, 
Sales Executive 


For Pillsbury, Dies 


KANSAS CITY Dean Mock, 
regional manager of bakery flour 
sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died 


here Dec. 25 following a period of se- 
rious illness and hospitalization. Mr. 
Mock was well known to the baking 
and milling trades in the Southwest, 
and had been with Pillsbury 
1936. He was 53. 

Mr. Mock, at the time of his death, 
had been in Kansas City for approx- 
imately one year. In his capacity as 
regional manager, he directed sale of 
all hard winter wheat bakery flour 
for his company. 

Mr. Mock originally attended East- 
ern Illinois College, Charleston, IIL, 
and, in 1929, accepted a position with 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Cnicago. He retained this affiliation 
until offered a position as bakery 
salesman in Chicago for Pillsbury in 
1936. In 1946 his experience with flour 
and the baking trade merited a trans- 
fer to Dallas, Texas, as bakery branch 
manager. When a new Pillsbury sales 
area was created in the Southwest in 
1950, Mr. Mock was appointed as bak- 


since 


ery products district manager, and 
remained at Dallas. 
The home office called Mr. Mock 


to Minneapolis in 1955 to fill a posi- 
tion as field sales manager. He head- 
quartered in Minneapolis until reas- 
signed to Kansas City, and the South- 
west, as regional manager in January 
of 1957. In this capacity he was in 
liaison with Minneapolis headquarters, 
directing the company’s sales of hard 
winter wheat bakery flours through 
the bakery products division. Along 
with these duties, he had the heavy 
responsibility of handling flour sales 
to a select list of Pillsbury accounts. 

Mr. Mock, throughout his years 
with Pillsbury, kept in touch with im- 
portant segments of the industries 


he served by membership in the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, the Dallas and Minneapolis 


sales executives clubs, and the Dallas 
Bakers Club 

Survivors include his wife, Mary, 
and two daughters: Mrs. Jack Dun- 
can, Jr., and Nancy Lou. 
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Two Employees 
Of Grain Branch 
Are Honored 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Long overdue 
recognition of outstanding and meri- 
torious service at the grain branch 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
came last week when the department 
issued certificates of honorable 
awards to J. E. (Jack) Tripp and 
Mary King Benway. This information 


can provoke little less than unani- 
mous acclaim from the grain and 
milling trades who have for many 


years found these two persons were 
able to smooth out the paths of com- 
panies and individuals doing business 
with the grain branch. 

Friends of Mary King 
most widely known in grain trade 
circles—-are legion. For many years 
she was the administrative assistant 
to William McArthur when he held 
the grain branch reins. Grain trade 
Officials said then, half in joke and 
much in earnest, that Mary King 
knew as much about the grain branch, 
its problems and its methods as the 
boss man himself. Now somewhat 
later, Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice officials grabbed the opportuni- 
ty to give formal recognition of merit 
to Mary King Benway. Clarence 
Palmby, previously grain branch di- 
rector and now chief administrative 
assistant to top Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service officials, headed the 
movement to obtain the two awards. 
Joining Mr. Palmby in his action was 
Walter C. Berger, CSS administra- 
tor, eagerly joined his efforts 
with those of his chief aide to bestow 
this signal honor on a most deserving 
lady. 

As in the case of Mary King Ben- 
way, Jack Tripp, the other grain 
branch award recipient, will certain- 
ly provoke approval from the grain 
and milling trades. Jack Tripp is 
known as the work horse of the grain 
branch—a trouble shooter—expediter 

veritably Mr. Know-How himself. 
He is a product of Iowa who devel- 
oped the unique genius of crystalliz- 
ing cantankerous situations within 
grain branch circles with his caustic 
wit 


as she was 


who 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Slow Trade Reported 
In Philippines 


MANILA Flour stocks in the 
Philippines are heavy, having been 
boosted sharply by arrivals of non- 
conference vessels. Prices are report- 
ed to be climbing as a result of the 
introduction by the Central Bank of 
new regulations providing for 100% 
marginal deposit for all letters of 
credit covering decontrolled items, in- 
cluding flour. 

This measure is expected to bring 
about a further price increase and 
the placing of orders may be slowed 
for the next two months. Moreover, 
the Philippines completed its quota 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment last November and orders are 
now booked on a non-IWA basis. 

While the new bank measure was 
supposed to assist the Filipinu mer- 
chants, it has done just the opposite, 
traders say. The majority of the Fili- 
pinos themselves have very limited 


capital whereas the foreign firms, in- 
cluding the Chinese, have ample re- 
sources and are little affected by the 
regulation. 
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Prospects for U.S. Flour Exports 4 Ta 
During 1958 Appear to Be Good 


: . y 
By GORDON P. BOALS relatively high level, it will be in- ¥ 
4 


Director, Export Programs creasingly difficult to continue to set 
Millers National Federation 





new volume records each year. How- 
. -_ ever, if world trade in flour continues 
N looking ahead at U.S. flour ex- Mors, f world trade in flour “> en 
> 408 pees high or expands further and U.S. flour 
ports for 1958, a continued active . 
is competitively priced and made 


total movement seems likely on the : “" 
; ‘ available for foreign relief, 1958 could 
basis of present indications. For cer- : . 
; establish a new record. Even at the 
tain markets, of course, the outlook is Meaney 
current level or somewhere between 
omewhat less favorable while for 


P the shipments in 1956 and 1957, ex- 
thers, additional gains appear pos- 





We Operate 
Our Own | 


Laboratories 





sible. The actual total movement will ?°Fts in 1958 can also be regarded as 
ene nt a combination of many fac continuing very active under present 
eprese a Cl F O ‘ < a 
se tai favorable and unfavorable, 0rd conditions for wheat and flour 
rs, bo avorable ¢ i able 
‘ : sepa : ’ and compared with the exports of 
as well as some which are still un- 
Factors that appear generally fa- 
vorable for U.S. flour exports in 1958 C | 
include: ompany, nc. 
(1) One of the smallest wheat 
crops in Australia in the past decade; 
(2) limited remaining unsold sup- 
— = rs — be properly evalu- (3) several new sales agreements un- 
, a . — + for fest der Public Law 480 that may include 
As the basing poin or Tuture pro- the movement of some flour: (4) the 
jections of exports is the current vol- yy ide variety of U.S. export programs OMAHA 
ume and trend of exports in recent that permit the movement of flour 
Significant annual gains have been commercial channels: and (5) the 
made for U.S. flour exports in each large U.S. supplies of quality wheats NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
of the past three years (1955, 1956 of many types that enable export 
and 1957) with the movement for the 
calendar year 1957 expected to be the 
monthly exports for the period Janu- 
iry-October, a total of over 26 million 
hundredweight is indicated for 1957, 
is compared with 24.7 million in 1956; 
21.55 million in 1955, and 16.9 million 
foreign relief flour shipments seem 
likely to exceed 6.5 million hundred- 
weight so that total exports may 
reach 33 million hundredweight or al- 
most double the movement of three 


other recent years 
plies by France from the 1957 crop; a 
years, let us first look at the record into new outlets as well as regular 
largest since 1948. On the basis of 
hundredweight in 1954. In addition, 
Cal ivo 


. 

Including 

Such a movement represents ap- . 
proximately 75 million bushels of Pilot Bakery 
wheat in the form of flour or around 
15% of the total indicated wheat and 
flour shipments during the calendar 
year, and also the same percent of 
U.S. mill production. Shipments in 
exct if 75 million bushels of wheat 
form of flour have rarely oc- 
curred in the past 50 years except in 
connection with emergency world 
food needs during and after World 


= in the 


y 











Wars I and II ; 4 
With flour exports at this current Gordon P. Boals alia 


-| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





















Teamwork always pays off . . . onthe 
athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 
good team player. 


“ FOUNDED BY 


™~\ 1 ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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mills to offer flour of a any specifica- 
tion that may be needed 


Unfavorable Factors 


On the other hand, unfavorable 
factors that may be expected to op- 
erate to reduce shipments to some 
markets are (1) increased competi- 
tion from Canada as @ result of a bet- 
ter wheat protein crop harvested in 
1957 and special subsidies being paid 
on flour exports; (2) new flour mills 


in some important markets, such as 
Venezuela and Haiti and (8) in- 
creased flour exports from miscel- 
laneou upplying countries under 
special trade agreements or export 
subsidy measures. No doubt some 
additional complicating factors will 
develop during the year, especially 


for certain markets. 


The final 


outeome for flour ex- 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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ports in 1958 will largely depend upon 
the way these factors and others that 
may enter the picture operate 
cially market by market. Again the 
effective coordination of the aggres 
sive sales efforts by U.S 
panies, the many types of 
of the U.S. government agencies and 
the Millers National Federation's ex 
port program 
portant in meeting the problems and 
opportunities of 1955 on a country and 
market basis and in obtaining 
mum volume of flour 
the circumstances that prevail 


€s pe 


export com 


program 


activities will be im 


a maxXi- 
exports under 
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Manitoba Premier 


Wants No Seaway 
Toll on Grain 


WINNIPEG--D. L. Campbell, pre 
mier of Manitoba, believes that grain 
shipments through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway should be exempt from toll 
charges. In a letter to John Diefen 
baker, prime minister of Canada, and 
the Canadian Tolls Committee, M: 
Campbell also said other tolls should 
be kept as low as possible 

Mr. Campbell said the seaway will 
perform some functions in the na- 
tional interest and some regions will 
benefit more than “without 
paying a_ proportionately 
share of the cost.” The federal gov 
ernment should make grants to com 
pensate for the fact that certain rv 
gions will benefit more than others 
Mr. Campbell said. Certain deduction 
should be made from the total 
for such things as national 
and hydroelectric benefit 
are set, he said. 


other 
greater 


cost 
defense 
before tolls 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Kxceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILCLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE = 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDEN! 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


¥ “The 
LSKY MILLING CO, 


PRERSON, 
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What’s Ahead for Flour 
Distributors ? 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


What will the year 1958 hold for 
the flour distributing industry? 
That question is uppermost in the 
minds of the majority of distribu- 
tors, despite the fact that the new 
crop year is almost six months 
away. Based upon many opinions, 
thinking seems to be along the 
following lines: 


While a general business recession 
might have a slightly adverse effect 
on some bakers, the majority of flour 
distributors do not believe that it 
would be serious. They point out that 
experience in other business slumps 
has been that the consumption of 
bakery products, if anything, has in- 


creased, Consumers have been forced 


to buy more basic foods, rather than 
delicacies 

Some flour brokers declare that 
ihey expect no change in regularly 


OUT! 


trade 





that 
continu- 


established believe 


They 
1958 will see a satisfactory 
ince of this type of busines 
ly with the better type of 


pecial- 
bakeries 
number of brokers 
concentrating on 
in this category in an effort 
to avoid the rough competition that 
exists in certain other 
the trade 

Speaking optimistically 
tributors feel that business should be 
better during the coming year 
iding it can be brought under prop- 
er control. All spoke disapprovingly 
of the so-called buying splurges, de- 
cribing them as the worst part of 
today’s operations. One complained 
that all of the year’s business is done 
in a comparatively short time, with 
iittle or nothing to be done until 
the next buying splurge comes along 


An increasing 


ceem to be fewer 


buyers 


segments of 


some dis 


pro- 


Furthermore, it is felt that many 
buyers do not like this type of sell- 
ing, especially when they are con- 
tacted at odd hours. The story i 


told of one buyer who was called in 
his hotel room at 11 o'clock at night 
while on a Florida vacation. He was 
furious, and no business was done that 
night. (We don’t know what hap- 
pened the next day.) 

In regard to the future of the mar- 
ket, all agree that it is most uncer- 
tain, and that one guess is as 

another. Many remember the plight 
resulting from the drastic drop in 
millfeed prices several months 
They believe that the future holds 
equal uncertainties, and that every 
possible market trend should be 
watched most carefully. It is apparent 


ror rd 


ago 


that the flour trade is well booked 
ahead at the start of the new year 

Somewhat surprisingly, one dis- 
tributor said that credits have im- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Martin is a 
former vice president and manager of 
the New York operations of The Mill- 
er Publishing Co. He still maintains 
contacts with his many friends in the 
flour distributng field and his OUT- 
LOOK story is based on the observa- 
tions made to him by traders during 
a special two-day inquiry he under- 
took for The Northwestern Miller. 





proved. He attributed this to the fact 


that there are fewer bakers than 
heretofore with those actively in 
business doing a somewhat better 
volume individually. Consequently, 
they have become better business 
men 

It is also said that the family 


baker—the 
outside help 


one who hires little or no 
is doing all right. The 
smaller the business, the less are its 
complexities 

Some jobbers that the 
business is down, and 
will continue that way indefinitely. 
It is also said that many have sim- 
ply become distributors for large 
mills. In other words, while the job- 
Sing still a highly im- 
portant factor in the distribution of 
flour, it is by no means as strong as 
it formerly was 

The rising costs of 
hurting 
as they are 
tire industry 
that smal who do most of 
their with resulting limit- 
ed expenses and needing only a mod- 
est income from their 
will continue to operate indefinitely 


maintain 
volume of their 


business is 


doing business 
jobbers, the same 
the en- 
many feel 


are also 
other phases of 

However! 
jobbers 


own work 


businesses, 


On the contrary, larger jobbers 
are beset by higher costs. Some also 
feel that part of their trade is be- 
ing taken over by mills selling direct 


and that there is 
this type of business 


buyers, 
no tendency for 
to be abandoned 


to smaller 


There is no denying that numerous 
flour distributors have widened their 
field of activities to include the sale 
of many other products and items 
used by bakers. This is at least part- 
ly due to the fierce competition that 
has developed in the exclusive flour 
business 

Flour brokers are becoming in- 


truck 
Some 
equally 
aware of the danger of this situation, 
and are watching it closely. It is 
feared that if trucks continue to 
take and more from 
the railroads, the present milling-in- 
transit structure may be badly up- 
set, with consequent dislocation of 
mills. It is understood that at least 
one large wholesale baker is making 
study of this situation in 
connection with its sources of supply 
One of the most perplexing prob- 


concerned over the 
with railroads 
wholesale bakers are 


creasingly 
competition 


large 


more business 


a careful 


(Tur to DISTRIBUTORS, pag: ) 
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A Backward Glance Through The Miller Files 
Mirrors Trading History During the Past Year 


January 
HE year opened with a story 
| that was to be a constantly 
recurril ne throughout 1957—the 
request for another $1 billion for 
fi surplus disposal activities 
under Public Law 480 Brazil and 
Pakistan mentioned recipients of 
rain William B. Young, Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., elected head of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade... flour 
busine jull during the post-holiday 
lump in the early part of the month 
campaign to replace the bushel 
vith the hundredweight as the unit 
of grain measure continued with the 
int ty carried from the old year 
nother campaign saw private 
rain traders join in a fight to get 
the vernment out {f the storage 
busing (abortive) Gerald S 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., nomin- 


ited for a second tern 


if the Millers National 


is president 
Federation 


testimony given at key market 
center in proposed changes in grain 
tandards Earl A. Clasen became 
i vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc Bror W. Unge, well known 
iy rain and flour nilling circles, 
moved up to the post of assistant 


ie president of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City ...a 
railroad strike caused difficulties in 
the Canadian trade John B. Bean 
! ed a vice president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co Thomas E 
Host Sincere & Co., became chair- 
the board of directors of the 
Chica Board of Trade the last 
veek of the month saw the start of 
hat is to become an acrimonious 
t t provi U.S. aid funds 
for ll rehabilitation and building 
kistan i flurry of buying in 
the last few day if the month saw 
round two million cks booked 
February 


ee became a_ key 
A rd to the milling and baking 


industry when D1 rman Jolliffe 
ted there was a 3-way direct re- 
tionship between the intake of fat, 


THE 


the cholesterol blood level and coro- 
nary heart disease he felt there 
was an opportunity for the baking 
industry in this situation flour 
market dull in early part of month 
U.S. flour exports in December 
of 1956 hit their highest total since 
February of 1949, MNF’ reported... 
cornmeal millers criticized the system 
of distributing domestic relief because 
of abuses Ranks of Britain re- 
ported a net profit of more than $7 
million... reports that St. Lawrence 
Seaway toll charges may not bring 
enough return to cover cost of opera: 
tion caused concern in the trade. . 
Canada negotiating with Poland for 
wheat supplies, but talks stalled on 
credit terms Canadian govern- 
ment price adjustment 
plan to enable millers to meet flour 
competition in certain markets 
month ended with flour business slow. 


introduces 


Mareh 
Agri 


| HE U.S. Department of 
culture announced that revised 

grain standards would become effec- 
tive June 15 redemption of script 
certificates at the Portland office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was cut 
off... an attack on the food indus- 
try in general and the milling indus 
try in particular was launched by 
Rep. Usher L. Burdick (R., N.D.) 
replying effectively and speedily was 
Herman Fakler, MNF vice president 

U.S. aid to Poland was forecast 
as likely to be but token-sized 
trade protests at seript redemption 
ban at Portland gains momentum 
poor freight service at Buffalo irks 
marketmen Preston-Shaffer sold 
plant to Centennial Mills, Inc., 
two others and quits milling business 

Andrew B. Dygert, vice president 
and director of International Milling 
Co., announces retirement plans effec 
tive April 1 


closes 


April 


EBRASKA Consolidated Mills 

Co, of Omaha bought Garland 
Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind., and 
Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn 


world 


upward climb 
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mill capacity continues 
federal investiga 


tors probing domestic relief abuse in 


southern states 
with Poland 

excise tax on 
promotional 


wheat 


placed 
finance 


after 
flour 


booked 


takes 
term 


elected to second term a 


dent 


Urban 
Stephen N 
Co., Los 


bury 


pre COS 


major 


one week 
from U.S. under PL 480 
Gerald S 


George P. Urban, Jt 
Milling Co 


the 61st 

of the Association of 
Millers at Buffalo 
introduced new 
scribing it as the first 
break-through in milling tech 


Canada finalized 
Kansas 
wheat to 
ictivities 
beginning 
saw a 


spring wheat 
million icks 
Colombia 


Kennedy, GMI, 
MNF presi 
George 


Buffalo and 


Loew, Jr., Capitol Milling 
Angeles, become board mem 
bers for first time 
keynoted 
conterence 
Operative 


modernization 


annual technical 


Pills 
turbo milling 


niology since the introduction of steel 


rolle1 


May 


ind purifiers in the 1870's 


Brooke Merck & 


ah IN L ) 
, Inc., named president-elect 


13 


of American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Howard L. Attkisson 
named president of National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn Gerald S 
Kennedy, MNF president, stressed 
service value, more member partici- 
pation as prerequisites for industry 
success at annual convention in Chi- 
cago . Dr. R. B. Heflebower cited 
capacity reduction as one of the 
cures for industry ills new flour 
mill project approved in the Philip 
pines Michael F. Mulroy, presi- 
dent, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
retired after 54 years of distinguished 
service to the milling industry 

new mill planned in Cuba Co 
operative G.L.F, Exchange, Inc.,, 
bought the flour brands and business 
of Woods and Sprague Milling Co., 
Albion, N.Y 


June 


aye subsidy plan advocated 
& for wheat export business 
William Grant, former official of the 
Scottish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety succeeded Sir Norman Vernon 
as flour advisor to Allied Bakeries, 
Lid, largest U.K. bakery chain 
Ik. B. Frost, vice president and man 
ager, western division, Ogiivie Flow 
Mills Co., Ltd. of Canada retired after 
5 years of Igleheart 
Brothers announced pending closure 
of its mill at Clarksville, Tenn 
conjecture colored the Canadian pic- 
ture as an election upset swept the 
(Turn to RETROSPECT, pag ) 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


By JOHN FISCHER 


Manager, Materials Handling Department, 





|} Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc 
HE world entered the Air Age 
: in December, 1903, when the 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 


Wright Brothers flew their plane at 
Kitty Hawk. The second Air Age 
conveying by air—is now well under 
way, as more and more milling firms 
convert to pneumatic handling of dry 
materials. Pneumatic conveying is not 
new—consider the savage and his 
f Te 
Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 






but the possibilities that 


blow gun 
» it possesses have only been partially 
realized in the last 10 to 15 years 
It is now generally considered in the 
design of new mills, but not nearly 
often enough when modernization of 
an old mill is being contemplated 






























































Yet an existing mill can be made a 
cleaner and safer place to work with 
air conveying equipment. The 
of installation and operation of the 
equipment results in economies which 
frequently enable a 
for itself in a short time. Anyone 
who is thinking of modernization can- 
not afford to ignore the advantages 
this form of 
Let us conside1 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. = 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED system to pay 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used esietale 


them point 


possessed by 
handling 
by point: 


Cleanliness 








AY ‘ [i ¢ //) Mi Pneumatic systems are not only 
‘jean, self-cleaning to a large 

pecia ists MN l ING naan Sean ser nggerngn Pe ; al an 
¥ [i di / / AS “ Wh, ize and texture, from fine powder 
a, arge 8, ia be * yed 

“ana lan “il ring eat A tines sith little, if uae Gaee 


contamination. In screw conveyors 
and bucket elevators, on the other 
hand, there is a tendency for mate- 
rial to lodge in the corners and re- 
turns, and to be held up. Pipelines 
characteristically have no cracks and 
crevices, hence it is virtually impos- 
ible for bug harbors and points ef 
infestation to exist. Dust in a pneu- 
matic system is easily controlled, and 
m even be reclaimed, where it pos- 
esses some particular value. Higher 
LIMITED sanitary standards usually result in 

a higher quality product, and a clean- 
TORONTO, CANADA er mill improves employee 


and production 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON 


morale 
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World Entered Second Air Age 


With Pneumatic Conveying 


Possibilities of this Handling Method 
Have Only Been Partially Realized 


Pneumatic systems can be installed 
wherever pipelines can be run. There 
is nothing rigid about a pneumatic 
system. Conveying lines can be placed 
in corners, run along the walls, ceil- 
ings, or floors of the mill, and can be 
made to span open spaces with a min- 
imum of structural support. They 
can go around corners, under or over 
railroad tracks, and have frequently 
been employed to cross over property 
lines where other types of conveying 
equipment would have created com- 
plicating problems of trespass and 
support. The flexibility of pneumatic 
systems is so great that it will play 
a considerable part in the archi- 
tecture of future mills. In combina- 
tion with outdoor bulk storage, pneu- 
matic conveying can virtually elimi- 
nate the need for multifloored opera- 
tion. Its flexibility eliminates the rigid 
spacial relationship between process 
units necessary with mechanical sys- 
tems 


Safety 


The moving parts of a pneumatic 
system are the fan or blower, and 
the rotary airlock or feeder. These 
units are totally enclosed, with ex- 
posed parts, such as driving or driven 
shafts, completely guarded, Since 
they are generally located at a point 
far removed from the location where 
the operation of the system is sta- 
tioned, they offer a minimum of tan- 
gible hazards. Injuries incurred in the 
operation of a pneumatic system are 
so rare as to fall into the category of 
unusual accidents 

In addition to safety, a certain de- 
gree of elimination of the element of 
human error can be effected by these 
systems. They are especially adapta- 
ble to electronic or electrical control. 
The development of electronic con- 
trol has been more rapid if anything, 
than even the development of the ma- 
terials handling systems themselves. 
Since they are so adaptable to such 
systems, the manpower required can 
be reduced to supervisory functions, 
with a corresponding reduction in lost 
time, mistakes, and scheduling time 


Economy 

This is the most significant ad- 
vantage of materials handling sys- 
tems. Labor costs in recent years 


have increased enormously, in some 
cases as much as 100%. Power costs, 
on the other hand have only risen 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ic Manitoba 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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slightly. Since it is possible for ma- 
terials handling to constitute a large 
percentage of the cost of a product, 
while adding practically nothing to 
its value, it must be a major objec- 
tive in any cost reduction program. 
The economy that can be realized by 
continues to gain in impor- 
tance as our inflationary spiral con- 
tinues to rise. 


its use 


More work can be done by fewer 
men with pneumatics. Conveying 
lines can be taken to the material, 


instead of bringing the material to 
the conveyor. The heavy manual labor 
of shoveling or of bags can 
be completely eliminated. Operator 


moving 


morale is improved, because of the 
cleanliness and safety inherent, and 
production is. correspondingly im- 


proved 

The cost of installation is frequent- 
ly much lower. Piping does not re- 
quire the supports that mechanical 
equipment needs. Valuable space can 
be released for other purposes. 


Limitations 

Any system which is represented to 
possess sO many virtues must have 
some drawbacks. Pneumatic convey- 


ors are expensive, and they frequent- 
ly require more horsepower than 
other forms of materials handling. In 
relatively short systems, the charac- 
teristic features, such as cleanliness 
and flexibility, must offset the in- 
creased cost to make a pneumatic 
system worth consideration, In long 
systems, for example, systems total- 
ing more than 100 ft. in combined 
horizontal run and vertical lift, the 
differences in cost and in horsepower 
requirements become less pronounced 
The characteristic advantages of flexi- 
bility and ease of installation become 
the important factors in the problem 


of choice. .Where really long dis- 
tances, from 200 to 1,000 feet, are 
concerned, pneumatic systems are 


definitely less expensive 


Understanding the Process 

There are two major types of con- 
veying systems; negative pressure 
and positive pressure. The so-called 
“push-pull” unit, which could be con- 
sidered a third type of system, is a 
combination of the other two. 


the 


In a negative pressure system, 


material is drawn into and through 
the conveying line by suction, which 
is generated at the far end of the sys- 
tem by a centrifugal fan or a rotary 
positive displacement blower. In fan 





Negative pressure unloading system, 
cars and trucks to storage, showing 
cyclone collector and airlock mounted 
over distributing screw conveyor. 
Note two unloading lines, one on each 
side of tanks, and dust collector 
mounted between tanks. Branch line 
under filter conveys collected dust 
to storage. 
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systems, a separating cyclone is 
placed between the material line and 
the fan, and most of the material be- 
ing conveyed is separated from the 
air stream in this unit. An airlock 
at the base of the cyclone enables the 
vacuum created by the fan to be 
maintained while the material is be- 
ing continuously discharged from the 
unit. The efficiency of separation in 
a cyclone collector varies with the 
size of the material being handled 
and with the size of the dust particles 
in the material. A well constructed 
cyclone will have a separating effi- 
ciency of 99% to 100% for all ma- 
terials and dust down to 100 mesh. 
Finer particle sizes will be less effi- 


ciently collected. The fine dust will 
pass through the centrifugal fan 
without harm to the fan itself, be- 


cause the clearances within the fan 
are quite large, and can be collected 
in a bag house type of filter unit. 

A negative pressure system can also 
be constructed using a rotary positive 
displacement blower, such as those 
made by Roots-Connersville, Sutor- 
bilt, or Ingersoll-Rand, as the vacuum 
producing source. Since these units 
are capable of producing much higher 
vacuums in the conveying line, they 
are capable of conveying greater 
quantities of material. Because of 
these higher vacuums, however, the 
eyclone collector must be made of 
much heavier construction, to with- 
stand the vacuum, and because of the 
machined tolerances within the pump 
itself, a filter must be interposed be- 
tween the collector and the pump to 
prevent dust being drawn through the 
pump. (There are exceptions to this 
rule, because most well constructed 
rotary positive displacement blowers 
can tolerate a certain quantity of fine 
dust; however, good practice gener- 
ally dictates that a filter be used.) 
The filter must also be constructed 
to withstand the vacuum created by 
the pump, and generally is built into 
the cyclone separator as a com- 
ponent part. These are known as 
products recovery units. The design 
of the products recovery units varies 
with the manufacturer, but in prin- 
ciple, they consist of a bag house 
mounted within a cylinder, which is 
integral with a conically shaped sepa- 
rator below. The major variation con- 
sists of the method employed for 
cleaning the filter tubes, which must 
take place continuously to provide 
most efficient operation 


Positive Systems 

In positive pressure systems, the 
motive unit is at the head of the line, 
instead of the tail end. Material is 
introduced into the moving stream of 
air through an airlock or feeding de- 
vice, and pushed to its destination. 
In general, rotary positive dispiace- 
ment pumps are used as a source of 
air for these systems, although cen- 
trifugal fans and turbines can be used 
on occasion. High pressures obtain- 
able with these units enable large 
quantities of material to be moved 
with smaller volumes of air than can 
be handled in a negative system. This 
permits the use of smaller diameter 
conveying lines. It also permits the 
employment of smaller filter units, 
since the filter is generally rated on 
the amount of air it can handle. The 
filter is placed at the end of the sys- 
tem, when employed, and is used to 
collect the air exhausting from the 
point to which the material is being 
conveyed. This may be a bin, a mix- 
ing tank, or a cyclone separator. 
Quite frequently, where the bin is of 
sufficient size, a simple cloth vent is 
all that is necessary for the relief 
of the conveying air. 

Many terms are used to describe 
pneumatic conveying systems, and the 


conditions under which they operate, 
such as “dense phase,” “dilute phase” 
and “fluidized state.” These can be 
unnecessarily confusing, since they 
represent states, rather than control- 
ling conditions. Dense phase and di- 
lute phase conveying can be accom- 
plished with either positive or nega- 
tive pressure systems, and the fluid- 
ized state refers to a condition of in- 
termixture of air with material which 
can only exist for a short distance in 
the conveying line. The best general 
rule to follow, in beginning your con- 
sideration of an air handling system 
ir the following 





If it is desired to convey from : 
many points or from a large - 
area to one destination, use a nega Positive pressure conveying system, 
tive pressure system showing blower and motor assembly, 
‘ air lock and inlet manifold, Capacity 
2 If it is desired to convey from 120,000 Ib./hr. whole grains or pellets 
. 


up to 300 ft. horizontal. 


Five Major Factors 
The five major factors in the design 
a system are the rate of convey- 
ing; the length of run, horizontally; 
the height of vertical lift; the num- 
The factors which influence the de- ber of bends in the conveying line; 
sign of a pneumatic c and the nature of the material 
tem are the same, RATE OF CONVEYING, That it 
whether it is positive or negative’ is necessary to know the amount of 
pressure, The supplier of the system material it is desired to handle is ob- 
will need certain information to spe 


one point to several destinations, 
use a positive pressure 


If it 

many many destina- of 
tions, with stationary equipment, use 
a push-pull system 


system 


is desired to convey from 


points to 


mnveying sys 
revardiess of 


vious. However, related to this and 
cify intelligently the most efficient equally necessary, is the method by 
unit, and the customer or plant su which the material is to be introduced 
perintendent who is interested in ob into the conveying line. A relatively 
taining the most comprehensive pic even feed rate is necessary, which 


ture with the minimum of time should 
be prepared to furnish the following 
information. In gathering this data 
for presentation to a supplier, he will 
also be able to visualize the com 
plete conveyor picture in relationship 
to his existing mill and to his proces- 
Ses: 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND .U.B.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 bushels 
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Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Fumily—Since 1448 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 
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can be effected by means of screw 
feeders or rotary feeder valves. Free 
flowing materials, such as grain, can 
be metered into the conveying line 
by slide gates. If provisions are not 
made for relatively smooth rates of 
feed, it is possibie to place overloads 
at the intake of the system, which it 
cannot handle or overcome at a nor- 
mal rate 

LENGTH OF RUN, HORIZON- 
TAL. This faetor plays an important 
part in the ultimate sizing of the 
pipe and the power units. It is not to 
he considered a limiting one, because 
horizontal distances of several hun- 
dred feet are not unusual, It should 

noted that it is much more signifi- 

nt in a negative pressure system 











in a positive pressure system, JO IO 
after a certain point has been 
reached in length of horizontal run, — 


the capacity of a system falls off at _WMEGASIVE £ Fe SSULE 


TF VAUICAL Ap Kk | 


G6" OQVIAPE TER PIPE 


FO FO CEASTI LSE 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS SVaT7EA 


LIMITET 


iP G CA AOA ‘ . 
WINNIPE an exceedingly rapid rate. In a po 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC tive pressure system, on the other 
and EXPORT FLOUR hand, long horizontal distance ar’ 


more general than are short one dus 








to the extreme suitability of this typ 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley of system for long distance convey 
Runs of more than 1,000 ft. are pe 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba ble, and runs of eral hundred f 
> ; { idre ‘ 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


are common 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Meteors 
Winnipeg, Manitoba VERTICAL LIFT. Thi j rel 


tively speaking, the lk t signifi 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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CREAM OF - MONARCH 
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NELSON CRESC 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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f all the factors involved in the de- ystem. Where it is 


possible to do so, 


rn of a pneumatic system, either two 45° elbows should be substituted 


negative pressure or positive pressure for two 90° elbows 
In a vertical lift, the material is 1 saving in power, 


This will result in 


or an increase in 


truly airborne, and is lk ubject t effective conveying capacity. 
internal and external frictional re NATURE OF MATERIAL, It goes 


istances. Lifts of 100 to 150 ft. are without saving that 
ily handled teristics of the vari 


BENDS IN CONVEYING LINE. tering or leaving a 
Although the fact that a pneumatic Although each mate 


conveying line can be taken around dual characteristics, 


the flow charac- 
ous materials en 
mill vary widely 
rial has its indivi 
it is possible to 


corners with ease, eve! designer lump them into four major groups 
tries to keep these turn r change Whole grains, such as corn and wheat, 


1 direction to a minimum. They con would constitute 
ume more power than any other mashes, mixed feed 
ingle component of a system, and . 'y meal, would 
metimes, depending on the type of ynd group, flour an 
iaterial being handled, consume as ucts a third group 
nuch as all the other components put ucts, or those which 
together. For this reason, careful con stitute the fourth g 
ideration should be given to the di- The air conveyin 
rectness of the route between the in box) tabulates the i 
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one group, soft 
and meals, such 
constitute a sec- 
1 its related prod- 
ind heavy prod- 
tend to bulk, con- 
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check list (see 


nformation which 


let and discharge of the conveying will enable the designer of a pneu- 
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matic system to appraise his require- 
ments most quickly and completely 
It will also spotlight the points which 
the mill operator will wish to consider 
in determining the type of system he 
requires, and the functions which are 
required of the syste! 

Air handling systen in be used 
for other purposes than conveying 
By heating or otherwise conditioning 
the air, they can be made to serve as 
dry¢ tempering tems or coolers 
A number of systems are currently in 
ise for drying flour while it is con- 
eyed. It should be noted that, in 
eneral, the use of a system for a sup- 
pien tary or auxiila purpose ! 
duces its effective capacity. In con- 
nection with properly engineered bulk 
torage, it can enable a mill to pack 
out 1 an eight-hour basis, while 
producing on a 24 hour basis. Systems 
of this type pay for themselves quick- 
ly on the basis of reduced manpower 
requirements. Pneumatic systems can 
De ntegrated with iles and elec- 
tronic controls for itomatic batch- 
t nd mixing. Not only does this 
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Two stage fan with 75 hp. motor, 
show:ng compact, low level installa- 
tion behind dust collector. 


save labor, but it also improves cus- 
tomer relationship to an unusual de- 
gree by reducing scheduling time. The 
use of air in connection with size re- 
duction apparatus, such as hammer- 
mills, roller mills and cutters, results 
in a better output per horsepower 
hour. Air is a tremendous new tool of 
the future 








REQUIRE 


Comparison of Air and Mechanical Conveying 


Air Conveying CHARACTERISTICS Mechanical Conveying 

I num CLEANLINESS Fair to Moderate 
mum FLEXIBILITY Poor 

Viaximum SAFETY Fair to Good 

Moderate CAPITAL OUTLAY Low to Moderate 

Minimum MAINTENANCE Fair to High 

Compact FLOOR SPACE Bulky 

G i to Excellent ACCURACY Good to Excellent 
rate to High POWER Low to Moderate 


MENTS 











Robert N. Conners 


R. N. Conners, 
Chase Bag Co., 


Retires 


HICAGO Robert N. Conners 
vice pl lent of Chase 

Bag Co., retired Ds 31, but will 
ynitinue to serve a nember of the 
fi yard of director Mr. Con 
retirement will climax a 35-year 
career of serving the bag industry 


spent with Chase or its pre 


1eCe I 
M Conners’ lon ind productive 
eer in the textile bag industry 
} : n 1922 when he joined the 
wrthern Bag Co., predecessor to the 
Chase Bag Co., as a salesman travel- 


ng roughout northern Minnesota 
North and South Dakota, and Mon 


tana. Northern Bag was absorbed by 
Chase in 1925, and soon after Mr. 
Conners was named sales manager of 
Chase’s branch facilities at Minne- 
apolis. He was advanced to general 
manager at Minneapolis in 1933 
which position he held until 1937 
During this period of 1930-37 he was 
in close contact with the flour mills, 
and handled his company's contracts 
with that industry 

In 1937, Mr. Conners was trans- 
ferred to Chicago and given the re- 
sponsibilities of midwestern zone 
manager. Between 1938 and 1940 he 
was promoted successively to general 
sales manager, a member of the board 
of directors, and vice president of the 
company. He was named executive 
vice president in 1953 

Mr. Conners has served as the 
chairman for advertising and promo- 
tion, and as president (1955), of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. It 
was during his tenure that the Cot- 
ton Bag Sewing Contest, now an an- 
nual, national event, was inaugurated 
in cooperation with the National Cot- 
ton Council 

Born in Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
where he received his early educa- 
tion, Mr. Conners later found his first 
employment with the Weyerhauser 
Lumber Co. He was with the National 
Guard on its historic trek to the 
Mexican border in 1916, and when 
war was declared with Germany en- 
tered officer’s training. He served at 
various posts with the U.S. Army 
within the continental limits during 
World War I, and at one time was 
aide-de-camp to General Leonard 
Wood. He attained a captaincy prior 
to discharge in 1919 


Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour A deluid:« 











INVESTMENT OF CCC IN PRICE SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS AMOUNTS TO $7 BILLION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
as of Oct. 31, 1957, the investment of the Commodity Credit Corp. in price 
support programs amounted to $7,038,612,000—made up of loans outstanding 
of $1,500,204,000 (including $1838,746,072 of loans financed by lending agen- 
cles), and the cost value of inventories, $5,538,408,000. As of Oct. 31, 1956, the 
investment was $8,101,286,000, of which loans outstanding amounted to $2,878,- 
434,000, and inventories $5,222,852,000. Price support operations in four com- 
modities accounted for the bulk of the Oct, 31, 1957, loan total and include: 


am, Gis esecse 239,051,076 $345,837,248 Wheat, bu 162,666,015 319,961,176 
Major items in the inventory of OCC as of Oct, 31: 

Wheat, bu 777,008,385 $2,173,962,614 Grain sor 

Corn, bu 1,023,277,979 1,811,216,010 ghum, cwt 40,603,835 101,677,226 

Barley, bu 68,197,466 75,315,381 Oats, bu 24,066,616 20,686,324 


The listing includes 88,320,542 bu. wheat currently held as set-aside com- 
modities under Title I, Agricultural A-t of 1954, Public Law 600, 88rd Con- 
gress. Net realized program loss on price support operations for the four 
months ended Oct. 31, 1957, totaled $407,606,801, For the same period last 
year the comparable loss was $426,245,685 and for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1957, the program loss on price support operations totaled $1,299,477,342. 





golly, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
9 Gag S, Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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‘ » Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
CANADA v Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 











WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONED 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN , 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 


EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined 
factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy-—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science— assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 
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Your Partner in Building Sales 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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The Shape of Things to Come: 





The Cereal Miller’s Fate 
In Twenty Fifty Eight 


Paul McSpadden 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Minneapolis 

In the 100 short years since 1958, 
ems almost unbelievable that the 

flour milling industry could progress 
is far as it has, considering !ts ap- 

parent lack of advancement prior to 

the 20th century. 


Gone are the Commodity Credit 
Corp and the Comredity Stabiliza- 
tion Service with their subsidies, price 
controls, soil banks, and other re- 
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FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
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FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


New York 4, New York 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rim, 920-120 Bdwy,, NEW YORKS5,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


WM) Drondway 


























Gicsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


strictions. The farmer is now on |} 
own, and the surprising fact is that 
the mountains of surplus grains have 
awindled away, and even with high 
yields and bumper crops, there cor 
tinues to be a shortage of wheat 

Undesirable varieties have become 
a thing of the past. The universal 
vayiety of wheat is Sputnik Peren 
nial No, 3, discovered by a Western 
Kansas farmer in 1960. It was early 
in 1958 that Russia sent aloft Sput 
nik No. 3, carrying a young Here 
ford bull. After keeping their satellite 
aloft for nearly a year, during which 
time the bull continued to live, it 
finally crashed in a Kansas wheat 
fie'd. It was in this field that shortly 
after, Sputnik Perennial No, 3 vari 
ety was discovered. Agronomist: 
claim that the excellent quality of 
fertilizer, as well as the quantity, 
wrovght this miracle growth 

During the waning years of the 
2Uth Century, bread was sudden| 
rediscovered as a healthy and nu 
tritious food. Authorities believe th 
came about by a series of events 
spark-plugged by the ability of c« 
real science to isolate the delight 
ful odor wh'ch until that time had 
only existed in the air outside a 
bakeshop during the evening hour: 
This odor was synthesized, and even 
the waxed or cellophane wrapper on 
the bread will no longer hold this 
odor inside. Bread sales jumped im 
mediately, and rare is the grocer 
shopper today who will give the loaf 
the “old squeeze test” so popular 
in the 20th Century 


New Milling Concept 


An entirely new concept of milling 
has taken place. Gone are the tall 
concrete silos which formerly housed 


the millions of bushels of surplus 
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bh. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 
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Flour Brokers 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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grains. The large multi-storied flour 
mill is also gone, and in its place is a 
sleek, air-conditioned, tiled floor and 
wall, building. The art of gradual 
reduction milling, as it was known 
in the 20th Century, has ceased to 
exist. Only the name remains to re- 
fresh the memory 

tailroads have ceased to exist. A 
network of plastic p'pelines has 
prung up, running from city to city, 
which handle commodity transporta- 
tion. These pipelines are usually set- 
up in series of twos, one for edible 
products and the other for non-edi- 
ble products, Each receiving station 
is equipped to sterilize all products 
as they enter the system, as well as 
an automatic flushing system with 
ench change of commodity. UNIVAC 
has developed the equipment for han- 
dling these problems, and has not 
heen known to make a mistake in 
the past 20 years 
furnished only by atomic 
energy plants, which are well spaced 
throughout the continent of North 
America. Power is furnished to the 
mill from these plants as well as 
furnishing sterilization for the raw 
material and the finished products 
The milling process is done by one 
machine, called a Flourator. This ma- 
chine, literally peels off the bran 
coat and pulverizes the endosperm 
in one simple operation. Only one 
grade of flour is manufactured, and 
the bran goes to the paper mills 


Power is 


Robot Operation 

Being a completely enclosed sys 
tem, there is no problem of dust 
control, Insects in the building or in 
equipment are unknown. Operation 
of the mill is handled by one man 
One of the major milling companies 
recently announced that they had op- 
erated one of their units successfully 
for a period of four weeks with a 
Robot, and they plan to make this 
changeover in all of their units in 
the near future 

‘The same network of pipelines car- 
ries the flour to the bakeries, which 
nave also become completely auto- 
matic. As the world has 
teadily more automatic, and need 
for man power has dropped to an all- 
time iow, about half of our population 

now engaged in designing and 
building new machines and the other 
half are busy keeping them in run- 
ing order and checking to see if they 
ire performing properly 


hecome 


Tibor A. Rozsa 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 

Today's flour millers will become 
ntegrated grain processors for hu- 
man food, animal food and industrial 
utilization. Today's independent di- 
versified operations will become com- 
bined into centralized managements 
There will be more direct catering 
to the final user by elimination of 
the Intermediary processing without 
trying to duplicate the functions of 
the present day bakers and macaroni 
manufacturers, etc. With more tech- 
nical mastery of the properties of 
rains and less dependence on rail- 
road trfnsit milling privileges, the 
mill locdtions will be more scattered 
based on the logistics of freight rates 
on new products other than flour, 


and will be more market centered. 
All kinds of grains will be proc- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Representative 
technologists were asked to give their 
ideas on the shape of things to come 
in the milling field, with their tele- 
scop.e sights set on 100 years hence. 
What they envisage is based on pres- 
ent day fact and knowledge, but the 
views they express and the forecasts 
they make are not necessarily those 
of the companies they serve. 





essed by the milling combines, like 
barley, oats, corn, milo, not only 
wheat and rye. There will be old and 
new products direct from these grains 
to the consumer’s table. The flour 
milled out of these grains will be 
reprocessed protein quality and 
quantity, starch gelatinization prop- 
erties, flour particle size, and lipid 
properties will be readjusted to suit 
different ultimate usage. The bran 
and germ will be further processed 
to convenient and economical ready- 
to-use items. The nutritional advances 
of fest milling will be applied to 


numa Cereal based synthetic foods 
will -: marketed with specified en- 
ergy, body-building and medicinal 


properties. The flour and feed which 
will be compounded into such syn- 
thetic foods will not have to comply 
to present definitions of identity of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. This will have a far-reaching 
effect on the _ simplification and 
streamlining of the milling process 


Processes 

For the great variety of new prod- 
ucts, novel comminution, 
temperature and mois- 
ture changes, mechanical and chemi- 
cal modifications, and mixing and 
compressing will take place. Wet 
processes, fermentation and solvent 
methods will be employed. 


steps of 
separations 


Equipment 

Besides the grinding and separat- 
ing machinery used by us _ today, 
heaters. coolers, cookers, steamers 
driers, sprayers, coaters, briquetters, 
agglomerators, crumblers, etce., will 
be used. A great array of instruments 
will accompany all old and new proc- 
essing machinery for proper control 
People 

A great variety of skills will be 
needed of engineers, specializing as 
mecnanical, chemical, electrical, food, 
milling. ete.. and of course, the in- 
creased complexity of the industry 
will require the highest grade of 
managerial talent. Creative research 
covering the areas described above 
will become the lifeh'ond of the in- 
dustry. Without it, the 100 years 
transfiguration could not be carried 
out 


Creighton H. Morrison 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Wheat conditioning will be far ad- 
vanced over what is available now 
Wheat will be cleaned electronically 
to remove any damaged, immature 
or insect-damaged berries. We may 
have developed a process to break 
the bond between the bran and endo- 
sperm. For example, after an impact 
pre-break ultra-sonic sound may be 
uved to break or shatter the endo- 
perm in small pieces while the bran 
remains in large flakes. (I submit 
this, as it is the only thing I know 
of that I haven't tried.) 

E'ectronic separators will have re- 
placed purifiers, thus replacing air 
handling, removing loose flour parti- 
cles, and thus eliminating purifier 
suction systems. Much greater prog- 
ress will be made in packaging and 
flour handling. At any rate I’m sure 
progress will be made 


(Turn to 2050, page 22) 
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CCC Reports Easing of Storage Situation; 
No Additional Facilities Needed in 1957 


WASHINGTON—For the first time 
1951, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was able to handle the take- 
#f stocks acquired under price 
support programs without expanding 
its emergency storage facilities dur- 
ing the past year 


since 


Ove! 


With the rapid build-up of surplus- 
es which started in the late 1940s, 
CCC had to provide an increasing to- 


tal of bin-type storage structures of 
its own. These were needed to house 
the overflow of surplus grain supplies 


in CCC inventory, for which adequate 
commercial and cooperative space was 
not available 

In 1949, when surpluses first began 
to be a problem again after World 
War II, CCC owned bins with a capa- 
city of only 45 million bushels. This 
was increased to 552 million bushels 
by the end of 1952. Additions through 
1956 brought the total to 990 million 
bushels, where it remained through 
the past year 


A special grain “reconcentration” 
program, started early in the year, 
was largely responsible for the fact 
that CCC was able to avoid buying 
any more bins in 1957. Under this 
operation, more than 300 million 
bushels of CCC-owned grain were 


moved out of “tight” storage areas in 
a six-months period. Some was moved 
into where CCC was 
available. Export and other programs, 
accounted for the disposal of some of 
the grain 

In addition to the special bins, CCC 


areas storage 


has also used idle ships of the Mari- 
time Administration for supplemental 
torage. A year ago, 81 million bush- 
els of wheat were stored in 355 ships 
at anchorages on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The record export of 


nearly 550 million bushels of US 
wheat during the last shipping year 
made it “unload” nearly 
half of these ships. At year end, only 
i Jittle more than 40 million bushels 
was still stored in 180 ships—and the 
unloading was continuing 

The over-all grain storage situation, 
for commercial as well as government 
holdings, eased somewhat in 1957. In 


possible to 





Grain Futures Trading 
Stays at Relatively 
High Level in 1957 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agviculture has renorted that 
trading in and fats 
continued at relatively high 

1957, although activity in 
commodities was below 1956. 

Year-end figures from the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority showed 
increased activity in wheat, rye, wool 
ind wool tops but decreases in other 
commodities including cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, oats and potatoes 

The wheat futures volume on all 
markets combined, including the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange increased for the 
third consecutive year, amounting to 
approximately 5 billion bushels, rep- 
increase of 11% over 


huftures grains 
ind oils 
levels in 


most 


resenting an 
1956 
Soybean futures trading, with an 
estimated volume of 4.3 billion bush- 
els on the Chicago Board of Trade, 


decreased 26% compared with 1956 
Activity in corn futures, aggregating 
2 billion bushels, was about 20% be- 


low the previous year. The volume in 
rye was nearly a billion bushels, the 
largest in 12 years. Activity in oats 
declined 


spite of the largest total supplies of 
record, there were fewer storage 
problems than in the immediate pre- 
ceding years. There have been some 
trouble spots, and some special prob- 
lems are developing with high-mois- 
ture grains, especially corn and grain 
sorghums., 
Facilities Increase 

There has been a steady and ma- 
terial increase in both commercial 
and farm storage facilities during re- 
cent Special government pro- 
grams have encouraged expansion of 
commercial and cooperative facilities, 
and farmers have been given assist- 
ance in adding to their own storage 
space. 

CCC makes farmers, 
through county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committees, to 
finance new on-farm storage facilities 
Loans, up to 80% of the cost of the 
structure, are payable in four annual 
installments at an annual interest 
rate of 4%. From the time the pro- 
gram began in 1949 through Oct. 31, 
1957, loans of $93,750,000 were made 
on structures aggregating 334 million 
bushels of storage capacity in about 
90,000 structures 

In August, 1953, CCC began a pro 
gram to make payments to commer- 
cial grain warehousemen if occupancy 
of newly constructed commercial-type 
facilities fell below specified 
levels. Object of the program was to 
encourage construction 6. commer- 
cial storage space in areas where ad- 
ditional space was needed. Acceptance 


years 


loans to 


of applications was discontinued in 
August, 1954. Outstanding agree- 
ments at the end of October, 1957, 
covered 179 million bushels of space 
in approximately 390 warehouses 
Virtually no payments have been 
made under this program. 
RECEIPTS DECLINE 
MILWAUKEE Declines in 1957 


grain receipts and shipments moved 
at Milwaukee by Great Lakes ships 
were reported by the Milwaukee 
Grain Exchange. Receipts totaled 10,- 
877,185 bu., including 40,000 bu. corn 
and 10,837,185 bu. barley, compared 
with 16,538,034 bu. in 1956. Shipments 
totaled 671,495 bu., compared with 
1,657,272 last year, and included 605,- 
219 bu. wheat and 66,276 bu corn. 


Supplies of Wheat 
In Major Exporting 
Countries Are Lower 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re 


maining on or about Nov. 1 in the 
four major exporting countries fo 
export and for carryover at the end 
of their respective crop years were 


reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its November “Wheat 
Review” at 10% lower than a year 


The 1957 figure was recorded at 
2,107.2 million bushels compared with 


tal of 2,342 


ago 


last year’s comparable t 
million 

The bureau 
be held as 


bushels 
estimated supplies to 
with last 
parentheses: U.S 


follows, year's 
figures in 11142 
million bushels (1,290 8 million); Can 


ada 864 million (9046 million); Ar 


gentina 79.9 million (50.6 million) and 

Australia 49.1 million (96 million) 
The bureau estimated that total 

exports of wheat and flour in terms 


of wheat from the four major export 
ing countries for the first quarter 
(August-October) of the current Ca 
nadian crop year at 211.7 million 
bushels, about 20% below total ship 
ments of 265 million bushels during 
the comparable quarter of 1956-57 
All shared in the 
decline percentagewise the ad 
Canadian shipments was 
less than for any of the other three 
countries, Exports for the four coun 
tries in the four months were shown 
as follows: U.S. 92.8 million bushe! 
(118.8 million a year earlier); Cana 
da 72.5 million (81,1 million); Argen 
tina 21.5 million (24.2 million), and 
Australia 249 million (40.9 million) 
Canada's share of total shipments 
from the four companies during the 


four countries 
but 


crease in 


August-October period this year 
amounted to 34.2% compared with 
30.6% in the comparable quarter 


of 1956 
BREAD 16 THE OTAFF OF LiFs 


GRAIN BROKER DIES 
NEW YORK~--Harry R. Caldwell, a 


grain broker in New York, died re 
cently after a short illness. He wa 
58 years old. At one time Mr. Cald 
well was associated with DCA Food 
Industries in New York. He founded 
his own grain brokerage concern 


in 1949, 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,550,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFrVricCk 
Kelly Flour Co., 010 N. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Midg. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
oun, and we most of ite wheat 
directly fro growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 













STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Klevator 
Kansas Clty 
Wolcott & Lincoln Hlevater 
Wellington, Kansans 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Hailding 


Se en See ee 

















GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





















Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel 


Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 6,000,000 Bus. 


Se ne 
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KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir * ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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Nature Dominates Politics as 


High Crop Yield Is Forecast 


crop report which boosted the over 
all supply of feed grains by a sub 
stential 
which appeared in the 
crop report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Corn is reported to 
have advanced by 
200 million 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Mother Nature 
is snubbing the political domina- 
tion of farm economic decisions, 
reports available here last 
week show. First came the general 


amount from the levels 


November 


crop approximately 


bushels which pushes 














f=: Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


cake flour 


ANGELITE 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
eee) /' ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 






















lo insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





Or get a better value 
Or be in 


You can’t buy a better flour « 


Or receive better service ° better hands 


a It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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the new crop total supply above 
normal and expected consumption 
levels, forecasting further accumu- 
lations of the surplus of that crop 
by Oct. 1, 1958. 


Most favorable conditions are also 
reflected in the report of winter 
wheat seedings with 900 million 
bushels of winter wheat forecast 


Record Yield Seen 


The winter wheat crop reflects ex- 


cellent planting and seeding condi- 
tions with a record-breaking yield of 
40.6 bu. an acre now indicated 

Thi condition also reflect the 
negative aspects of the Soil Bank 


program which in the past two years 


has been the residuar itee of 
nly the poorest wheat land in the 
wheat belt, where sub-normal mois 
ture conditions diverted Kansas from 
its prominence as the leading wheat 


tate. The onrushing crop of 
orghums passed wheat 


grain 
1 production 
in Kansas this crop year 

This wheat crop estimate early a 
that no matter what can 
field of wheat 


it is means 


% accomplished in the 





export the USDA fac another 
build-up of stocks 

It should now be contemplated that 
the old crop wheat impoundings into 
the CCC loan program should accel 
erate from recently reported leve 

old crop holder of wheat seek 
protection from the implications of 
the next crop 

With a high concentration of ex 
tremely wet corn in much of the 


corn belt it 
ibly will mean a heavier 
feeding out of wet corn 


ommercial cash prob- 
than-normal 


throughout 


the winter. But it also presupposes 
that there will have to be a heavy 
to-market movement of corn which 
cannot carry into warmer weather 
without spoilage It is expected to be 


of small comfort to the market bulls 


even if heavier-than-normal disap- 
pearance should occur 

kor Commodity Credit Corp. it 
neans that the high quality good No 


) 


2 yellow corn which has re 
its inventory m 


suited from 


inagement will be in 


demand for all purposes, export par- 
ticularly and additionally meaning that 
CCC can make the market for good 


corn, It holds firmly to its 
itentions of making the export mar- 
et pay for good quality corn up to 
r better than the prevailing price at 
Since the policy has been in 
peration CCC has seen in effect an 
of nearly 6¢ bu. from export 
interests for its stocks. This informa- 


present 


( nicago 


increase 


tion on the CCC corn export sales 
policy, which has now been in effect 
for nearly two weeks is still mysti- 
fying the commercial markets, which 


nust have seen the rising prices for 
CCC corn under competitive bidding 
ind yet are waiting for some formal 
tatement from CCC that it wants 


higher prices 

Kansas Forecast Detailed 

1958 Kansas 
bushels, the 


Commenting on the 
recast of 197 million 
Kansas state crop 

If this is 
irgest crop 
ind slightly 
ize. Yield of 


statistician said 

realized it will be the 
since the 1952 record 
above the 10-year aver- 
wheat per seeded acre 


forecast at 18 bu. an acre—a high 
tigure that has been exceeded only 
four times in 50 years. The 1958 


prospective yield is 4 bu. higher than 
both the 13.9 bu. a seeded 
tained in 1957 and the 10-year aver- 

e of 13.8. The current forecast 


acre ob- 


December 31, 1957 


into consideration condition of 
the growing wheat on Dec. 1, present 
moisture supplies, and is based 
on the assumption that weather dur- 
ing the spring months will be about 
average 


“Wheat has 


takes 


soil 


well, has de- 
veloped a crown root system 
and is approaching the winter dor- 
mant stage in exceptionally good con- 
dition. Cover on wheat fields is gen- 
sufficient to hold soil blowing 
during the coming 


stooled 


good 


erally 
to a 


winter 


minimum 


now and har- 
may materially in- 
fluence yields and the final outturn 
of the crop will be considerably de- 
pendent on winter and spring weath- 
er 


However, between 


vest many factors 


BREA & THE STAFF ’ re 


6.5 Billion Lb. Food 
Is Donated by USDA 
In Five-Year Period 


WASHINGTON Donation of 6.5 
billion pounds of foods from U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture stocks for 
distribution in this country and in 


foreign countries in the last five fiscal 
years was reported by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, at the 
recent National Conference on Food 
Donations in Washington. These don- 
ited foods were valued at $1,619 mil- 
lion 

In issuing the progre report on 


USDA's Direct Distribution Program 


Mr. Benson said, “Never in history 
has a nation been more generous in 
making its food supply available to 


the needy than has the U.S. during 


the last five years. Donations from 
our abundance are now going to more 
than 75 million people in our own 
land and in other countries around 
the world. We are humbly grateful 
for this blessing of sharing our good 
fortune with others 

In this country, foods are being 
donated by USDA for about 12 mil- 
lion children participating in school 


lunch programs, for nearly 1.5 mil- 
lion persons in 1,000 charitable insti- 
‘tutions, and for about 3 million needy 
persons in family units. Distribution 


of the foods to these groups is han 


dled by state and local agencies 
Through the foreign distribution 
program, foods have been made avail- 


able to more than 60 million people 
in nearly 100 countries. The foods are 
processed and packaged by USDA, 
and voluntary foreign service agen- 
cies arrange for the shipment and dis- 
tribution Twenty-two of 
these voluntary agencies are now dis- 
tributing foods in foreign countries 


overseas 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF Fr ure 


Long-Term Credit Deal 
For Canadian Wheat 
Sought by Poland 


OTTAWA—Polish and Canadian of 
ficials are discussing a Polish bid for 
long-term c edit to buy between 5 
and 7 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat. The Poles are hopeful the 
Canadian government will grant the 
long-term credit because of their 
country’s good record in meeting pay- 
ment on previous wheat deals 

Poland has _ obtained 
credit from the U.S. in 
and hopes to obtain similar terms 
from Canada. The wheat would be 
bought from Canada during the next 
year. 

Poland has purchased 8,782,833 bu 
wheat on credit during the first nine 
months this year—part of a 10 mil- 
lion-bushel deal arranged last March 


long-term 
recent years 
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Canadian Flour Production 
And Exports Show Increase 


TORONTO—For October, the third 
month of the current crop year, Ca- 
nadian flour mills reported an output 
of 3,688,000 sacks, compared with 3,- 
542,000 sacks in October, 1956. The 
volume for September amounted to 
3,373,000 sacks. Production of flour 
for the August-October period of the 
current year totaled 10,213,000 sacks, 
compared with 10,185,000 sacks for 
the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous crop year. 

Mills reporting averaged 79% of 
their combined rated capacity of 179,- 
000 sacks daily for a 26-day working 
period. In September they worked 


78.5% of their combined rated capa- 
city of 179,000 sacks for a 24-day 
working period 

Wheat milled during October 


amounted to 8,315,000 bu. including 
621,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat. 
In October, 1956, wheat milled was 


8,041,000 bu. of which 
were Ontario wheat 
winter 


452,000 bu 


Ontario wheat flour pro- 
duced in October amounted to 267,- 
000 sacks, compared with 210,000 


sacks in October, 1956. In September 
production of this type of flour was 
259,000 sacks. For the three-month 
period, Ontario winter wheat flour 
production has amounted to 789,000 
sacks, compared with 609,000 sacks 
during the similar period of the previ- 
ous year. 

Millfeed production during October, 
1957, was 62,000 tons, compared with 


61,000 tons in October, 1956. The 
breakdown of the present total is 
bran 29,000 tons, shorts 25,000 tons 


and middlings 8,000 tons 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of October, 1957, amounted 
to 1,511,826 sacks, compared with 1,- 
191,300 sacks during September. In 


Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in 100 Ib.) 


Commonwealth coufftries 


United Kingdom 
Africa— 
British East Africa 


Fed. Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Gambia 


Ghana (Gold Coast 
Nigeria 
Other British West Africa 
Sierra Leone 

Asia— 
Hong Kong 
india 
Malaya and Singapore 
Pakistar 

Europe— 


Gibraltar 
North Americo— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Oceaniu— 
Fij 


South America— 


British Guiana 


Totals, Commonwealth 


Foreign Countries: Africo— 


Azores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Liberia 

Morocco 


Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Asia— 
Arabia 
Japar 
Leb anor 
Philippine 


Portuguese 


Islands 
Asia 

Syrie 
Thaila 

Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
ireland 
Italy 
Nether! 
Norway 
Portugal! 
Sweder 
Switzerland 
Yuogslavia 


ands 


North America— 
American Virgin 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dom an 
El Selvador 
French West 
Guatemala 
Hait 
Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
St. Pierre and Miquelo 
U.S 

Oceania— 
French 


Islands 


Republic 


Indies 


Oceania 
Guam 

South America— 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 

Totals, Foreign 

TOTALS, ALL COUNTRIES , 

Compiled by Ontario Flour Mills Assn. from 





——_———_—— Crop Years - re 
—— —— 1957-58— 1956-57 
October Aug.-Oct Aug.-Oct 
488,270 1,352,087 1,292,042 
; 850 448 
948 948 672 
2,225 
5,190 53,86) 94,986 
1,689 6,203 29,920 
2,800 
3,965 24,478 22,764 
21,725 52,046 63,792 
8,850 
20,017 40,189 42,395 
50 
672 3,360 6.685 
11,945 28,228 25,877 
14,139 31,253 30,424 
4,361 10,704 14,668 
444 752 2,060 
68,345 171,175 174,135 
37,741 105,973 77,954 
76,503 165,890 178,651 
60 
8.978 27,260 52,146 
764,932 2,104,237 2,116,644 
1,318 2,173 4,320 
18,630 27,425 69,944 
50 50 512 
3,300 
443 1,218 3,080 
740 4.415 3,625 
2,106 4,052 7,664 
34,214 102,914 130,414 
4,512 4,637 68,624 
309,076 654,256 536,794 
4,916 17,456 7,491 
30 390 99 
5,550 34,150 46,358 
13,776 33,957 $2,393 
200 200 3,965 
220 220 573 
2,100 5,600 
140 140 
1,000 
140 140 490 
900 
1,676 3,076 6,140 
66! 
80 
1,000 
20 2,165 
16,875 44 600 55,654 
19,500 32,254 36,174 
25,975 62,735 39,642 
3,000 13,800 33,420 
150 85 540 
3,550 6,949 20,456 
31,186 51,276 22,361 
2,620 5,170 5,016 
4,995 16,639 16,094 
6,673 17,863 32,274 
9,855 22,700 24,185 
1,010 2,390 2,239 
60,025 170,401 163,908 
4,185 6,697 6,763 
800 3,150 
3,074 8.128 26,253 
855 1,655 4,300 
4,437 14,677 15,280 
149,087 298,490 409,158 
746,694 1,675,704 1,890,942 
1,511,826 3,779,941 4,007,586 


official sources 


October, 1956, exports were 1,340,765 
sacks. Total exports for the August- 
October period were 3,779,941, while 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago, exports totaled 4,007,586 sacks 

Flour exports of Commonwealth 
countries during October, 1957, were 
764,932 sacks, compared with 653,360 
sacks in October, 1956. For the first 
three months of the current crop 
year exports to Commonwealth coun 
tries amounted to 2,104,237 sacks, 
while for the corresponding period of 
last year, exports to these countries 
were 1,116,644 sacks 

Exports to foreign countries during 
October, 1957, were 746,894 sacks 
compared with 687,405 sacks in Octo 
ber, 1956. For the August-Octobet 
period exports to foreign countrie 
totaled 1,675,704 sacks, while for the 
similar period in 1956 exports to for 
eing countries amounted to 1,890,942 
sacks 

The following statement shows the 
amount of flour shipped to the vari- 
ous markets during the current crop 
year, and comparative figures for the 
previous year 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—-Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour were down 
some 800,000 bu. in the week 


Dec. 26 and totaled 5,079,000 bu. with 
flour accounting for 676,000 bu. of 
that total. Of the flour total 576.000 


bu. moved on Class 2 account with 


the remaining 106,000 bu. going to 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries 

Class 2 wheat sales outstripped 


IWA purchases substantially. Of th 
Class 2 wheat total of 4,082,000 bu 
the U.K. and India were the heay 
buyers with 1,275,000 bu. and 1,073 
000 bu., respectively. Other Class 2 
purchasers included Austria with 
404,000 bu., Malta with 372,000, Bel 
gium with 357,000 and the USSR with 
336,000 bu. In the same group was 
the Netherlands taking a total quan 
tity of 197,000 bu., and two smalle 
amounts of 46,000 bu. and 22.000 bu 
moving to Germany and Switzerland 
respectively 

A total of 321,000 bu. of wheat 
cleared to IWA purchasers with the 
largest quantities—-155,000 bu. and 
115,000 bu.—-going to Norway and Ja 


pan. Small lots of 19,000 bu. went to 
the Netherlands and Belgium with 
13,000 bu. for Guatemala making up 


the balance of the IWA total 
MILL OPERATOR DIES 
PICKERINGTON, OHIO H. R 
Wooley, 70, operator of the Picker 
ington (Ohio) Mill Co. for half a 
century, died at his home here re 
cently 
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FLOUR AND FEED LAW 
PAMPHLET OUT SOON 


CHICAGO — The biennial revision 
of the Millers National Federation 
pamphiet “Flour and Feed Laws and 
Regulations” is now being printed, 
and copies will be mailed to all MNF 
members shortly after Christmas. 
The new edition includes information 
regarding all changes in laws and 
regulations, both state and federal, 
which have taken place as a result 
of legislative action or through the 
promulgation of new regulations dur- 
ing the past two years, It will not be 
necessary for members to write in 
for copies, as the mailing will go out 
automatically, MNF said. 





Ontario Flour Millers 
Change Quarters 


TORONTO — The headquarters of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn, has 
changed locations, according to an 
announcement by Harry J. Dowsett, 
secretary-manager, The new address 
of the association is Room 205, 29 
Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont 
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Additional Marketings Part _ *::'sii wi in's'se: savin» }~ Stock Market 


U.S. exports than would otherwise be 


OF Barter Program Defined ee to guarantee that barter ert eterna se ne 


commodities move only to approved stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


















































WA /HINGTON The U.S. Depart- hering to the principles announced destinations, barter contractors will Dec. Dec. 
ment of Agriculture has elaborated on May 28, the procedure is now bi be required to post irrevocable dollar 1957 1957 1987 
on its release of May 28 regarding the ing made more precise by the issu letters of credit acceptable to CCC High Low Close Close 
Commodity Credit Corp, barter pro ance of a furthe st, called Group I for the acquisition value of commodi- Allied Mills, Inc 30% 25 26'/2 25% 

I in of a further li Hed Group |] Allis-Ch 36 20% 215 ri 
I 1D specifying the procedures consisting of countri whose impor ti delivered under barter contracts Am. Bakeries Co 37 4 31% 36s 36'/ 
for contractors to follow to assure history indicates that any US. shi; If the commodities taken are export- Am. Cyanamid 48% 35% 40% 43 
“wy | ‘ , : —- aa Co Y ¥ 
CCC that agricultural commodities ments of wheat and feed grains under ed to non-approved destinations, CCC et 1H Ys fe rt 7H 
; ; e 2 
exported under the barter program the barter program can be assumed Wl! draw upon the letter of credit for Cont, Baking Co., 
: ‘ mea & 6h /, 
ire in addition to marketings which to represent additional marketin the acquisition value of the com- on Pr’ Ref Co "M4 P i 33 i 
would otherwise have taken place modities involved. CCC will consider Cream of Wheat 30'e 26% 28'/2 
- » ' . 2 ° Chemical yn 
The May 28 announcement con Friendly Countries Listed the disposition of the commodities as ose Bakir 3 Co " > % OMe 5 ™ 
. . . aking Co Ia fy 
ta d lists of countries to which Friendly countric ither than thors cash sale, and the obligation of the Pid. $8 135 §=6125 126 
, . Gen. Foods Corp ms 
wheat and feed grain could not be ex shown in Group I are included in a barter contractor to accept agricul Gen M te _ PH , s 303 Pe 
4 . hills c 58% )"/2 
ported under barter contracts with- "¢™ Group II, which is approximat tural commodities under his barter ’ 115 100 113% 113 
out a special showing that the pro- ly the same as the list embodied i: contract will not be reduced by the A A 4. Bett, Bi 
4 4 : oJ A ' A 
posed transaction would result in a the May 28 announcement Bart imount of such sale. In addition, if Natl Biscuit Co 42% 35  AN4e 41 Me 
nat ncrease in US exports of the contractors desiring to export wil { the barter contractor fails to deliver Pid seas 97 anet 55% ated 
‘ : 2 /a 
commodity  coneerned Exports of and feed grains to Group II countri materials with a sufficient value to eneey M., Ine 44/4 39%, 40% 41'/2 
those commodities to all other coun should submit a written statement by equal the value of commodities taken, a 2 Sou 3% ret aoe + 
: ’ we . ; aed ‘4 2 
trie (i.e. those not listed) were au- responsible official of the importing CCC will draw upon such letter of St. Regis Paper Co 48'/4 232 26/2 26% 
f 
tomatically presumed to be in addi- country that the commoditie to he credit for the unliquidated value of as fn ee on oo. is - 
> nas nc Ve) /y 
tion to normal exports imnorted will be a net addition 1 the commodities Sterling Drug 35! 25% 29% 29% 
US. exports. CCC reserve t] toht Sunshine Bisc Inc 74 65'2 70% 72 

In order to clarify matters for po ate Other Requirements Un. Bisc, of America 30! 25'2 30 30'/s 

tential } ter ¢ hada : to review and determin the uff Victor Ch. Works 57% 23% 23% 45% 
al barter contractors, while ad ciency of such certificates. This meat Other basic requirements of the Ward Baking Co 16% 12 12 12% 
CCC will review the merit f the barter program as announced May 28, readleap ines we sastes 
view : ail Ol , O57 / ' Stocks not tradec 
certification in the light of historical! 1957, include ‘ eae Bid Asked 
present and anticipated U.S. market wr tcy srt If barter contractors Corr Ay’ Ref Co., 97 nd 165 166'/2 
es of agric commo desire delivery agricultur: “om- ere 20 0 Pid 78 83 
ings of agricultural commodities f of agricultural com National Biscult Co., $7 Pfd... 165%  166!/ 
dollars to reasonab! issure itself modities in advance of delivery of ma- Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd a9 91 
: aes ‘ , 3 t¢ t us P e tr CCC sue Quaker Oats. $6 Pfd 137// 140 
that displacement f such marketin nia oO equal valu ) cm uch Un. Biscuit of Am.. $4.50 Pfd 93 i 97 
will not take place. Barter contrac idvance deliveries will be permitted Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 75 77 
tors are urged to provide CCC with but interest at the rate which would 
all possible supporting information t be applicable to credit sales by CCC THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
assist in making this evaluation will be charged until the material is Quotations on baking, milling ond allied 
: Statements required from respo delivered or payment otherwise ef- stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
, . . sible officials of Group II countri fected for the agricultural commodi- Dec. Dec 
> , F 20 27 
‘The Choice of dats importing barter commoditis must ties. Payment for the interest charges 1957— 1957 1957 
: , » COL rsigne ‘ official o may be delayed until final ttlement High Low Close Close 
TELLER TEN CM 20 countersizned by a official of 0 : ee dear be 
Washington embassy of the importir under the contract, but must be made Gr. ‘Aap Tea C 245 149 238 242" 
The only mill in this great terminal country to insure that the official in cash Hathaway Bak 
market : : pe — : Ir A 4% «20 Y 
et, Universal consistently offers: making the original certification j rRANSSHIPMENT: Barter con Horn & Hardart F : 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN proper official to do so tractors must provide assurances sat- ort rN. + 23% 26% 
1 : 7 : y. 3s O12 91 94/3 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS The Group I country listings will | isfactory to CCC that the agricultur Pid. $8 122 407 FI7 116 
lepatpell UNIVERSAI revised quarterly. Copies of the Grour if commodities exported under bar- oer, © “ I ve 8 
: ‘ I country listings may be obtained — ter contracts will not be transshipped Stocks not traded 
’ “ ; . aii . , ie . ‘ Bid Asked 
MILLING ere) from the Barte and stor piling DD from the ipproyv d countries of des- Gr. A&P Tea Cc $5 Pfd 123% 36 
Dittith.M sion, Room No. 3725, South Agricul tination Wagner Baking Co 2/2 2% 
“ > . , o 5, . . seine a Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 5 
ture Building, Washington D. U.S. PRODUCED MATERIALS: , om 
Requirement Replaced Materials delivered under barter con ae See 
The requirement that ‘each bart tracts may not be produced or proc a} or 
i dal , -~ 2 y 
CAHOKIA FLOUR €O. |] comract, must, contain a specitic A ey OF ant ee ae 
mp , . ‘ . ose VUlos 
designation of the agricultural con COUNTRY OF ORIGIN: Fach bar a a 350 2.50 3.25 
ST LOUIS MO modity involved in the transactior er contract for strategic and other Pid. B 55 50 50 
° ’ ’ M materials ust designat t} . Can. Bakeries 5 4 5 *S'/, 
is now being replaced by a require a ais must designate the coun Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
ment that this information be fur ry(ies) of origin of the materials A B47 7 7 
. 4 50 5 4 9 
nished before shipment. The contrac to be delivered Catelli Food, A 32 it . 
— tor must: (a) accept one or more of CCC's ability to conclude barter o.. ae ' ae 
ane . , nities 3 sons. Bakeries A 53 7 
4 the commodities available for barter Proposals for materials depends at Federal Grain 33% 28 27 26 ; 
eee (currently Wheat, feed grains, cot any one time upon such factors as Pfd . 28% 25 25/2 26'/2 
\ om Gen skeries 6.00 4.755.62'42 5.25 
ton, tobacco and dairy products). and requirements, existing commitments int M Pd 83 3 “7 
SPRING .. HARD WINTER..SOFT WHEAT = ;,,) export to approved destination ind market conditions Lake of the Woods 
Pfd 126 122 124 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS the commodities accepted. Approved OREAD 16 THE GTAP OF ' Maple Leaf Mig 8% 7 7% 7% 
COMPANY destinations are those  countri sectiah F y z 83 83 
‘ bd sd . cUabe rair 2 24 
AR D w i " 4 * (group oul ' 
BE STOWN, ILLINOIS ippearing on the rout I coun Ogilvie Share in Baby B . 26 22's 23 
try listing current at the time of . = Plows 28 4; 6°25 27 
. ° ; 1465 «12 125 
as shipment and Group II countri Food Firm Being Sold Std. Brands 39 39 *40 
whic est of the co ; Toronto Elevs 20, 16 16% #15 
ACME GOLD DRIFT a oon — ; tne 4 MONTREAL—-Gerber Products Co United Grain. A 16M 15% 16 é 
eae tractor, have been approved in writ W este ¢ , 
eae al sor hie : ; >, A 37% 17% 22 ~~ 21 
; ; Ripe as completed negotiations with Ogil- 8 rT: 17! , 
Better Bakery Flours ing by CCC as export destinations for vie Flour Mills Co.. Ltd f Montreal Pid. 4 94 18 $ 
4 : : Vie 0 oO ste 0 on ea é é 0 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need specific shipments. Such approval to acquire the Ogilvie interest it *Less than board lot 
will be given « vance of ship a ag ge pg an 
ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. ts — ge - : . Gerber-Ogilvie Baby Foods, Ltd. The READ 10 THE OTAPP OF LIFE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. One an i “ r the contractor ‘ transaction is expected to be com 
| a ‘ nll furnished CCC with the documenta 











come a wholly-owned subsidiary of Fi a tRB ff 
RED WING FLOUR Gerber pccepe seleps — a u alo 


pleted by Jan. 2 after which time the ° ° 
va Peoudian baby food ccompany.will be. (O= ¥ ounmee Gm Wenter 











ne s tHe Fr OF , BUFFALO Sixty-two lakes ves- 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years s of every type will ride out the 
: , AGENCY MOVES winter in the shelter of Buffalo Har 
THE RED WING MILLING coO., Red Wing, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS Martin - Wil- I The port’s winter fleet includes 
liam Inc., local advertisir ivency ‘ hips holding storage grain that 
has moved from the Roanoke Bld wili be unloaded at grain elevators 
‘ \ ‘ \ Y ’ I ST. LOUIS : . ’ bag ‘ a ri ae . " ve ae — 
4 IB Al] | IN 5 ld Sth St umn ennepin ve., Co e€asot 
J. I : I! » 4 ante 6 G C ( ). MO Minneapolis 3. The teleph * number Seven other vessels already have 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour remains unchanged, Federal 8-0653 unloaded or are now at elevators un- 


r ‘ ‘ rc. The firn the advertisin iwency fo loading v iter-storage vrai 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS the crac iatak erties Milling Co, m v nti ! : . oe totaled ae ships 
Minneapolis including 39 grain-storage vessels 
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RETROSPECT 





22-year old Liberal government out 
of office traders debated likely 
changes in marketing policies ... PL 
480 under political and trade fire as 
legislation for billion dollar extension 
debated flour reports had stressed 
slowness of trade, but month ended 
with a small flurry of buying 


July 

gina views expressed by 
trade on single subsidy plan... 

plan adopted . flour men say plan 

not workable for their trade... wheat 


supply estimate for marketing year 
set at 1,880 million bushels strong 
bookings of high ratio cake flour 

“the largest volume in years, perhaps 


the biggest ever” reported from 
New York in early days of month... 
Fred Borries, Sr., a former president 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co., dies 

flour sales light as buyers await peak 


crop movement Paul M. Marshall, 
vice president, National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., dies wheat flour 


production advanced 4.8% 
1956-57 « rop year 


cwt 


during 
signs of bu. vs. 
controversy growing, but Ameri- 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. ap- 
pears to be in strong position In cwt 


can 


support then Terminal Grain 
Elevator Merchants Assn. comes into 
the lists with strong opposition case 


Nebraska Wheat 
igns cooperative 
USDA to aid 
wheat and 


Growers Assn 
with 
work for 

Oregon 


agreement 
promotional 
flour abroad 


Wheat Growers League continues 
work with increased momentum in 
Far Eastern markets the ill-fated 


efforts of the Burrus organization to 
aid the government's prob- 
lem by carrying wheat in tents aired 


storage 


before Congress Jack P. Burrus 
fights back USDA reported plan- 
ning change to cwt. measure Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., reports record sales 
of $527 million irnings We,’e 
$12.2 million flour men await big 
push in buying James R. Mulroy 
named president and chief executive 
officer of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc Thomas Kerr, Helix Milling 
Co., Portland, Ore., reelected presi- 
dent of Pacific Millers Assn . as 


month closed 23 million 
sold in Southwest 
ing Co 


icks of flour 
Standard Mill- 
reports increased profits 


August 


P* 180 extension passe big 
demand seen from foreign na- 
tions Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner 
Mfg. Co., Omaha, reelected president 
of National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
ports net earnings of than $4 
million 


more 


million sales nearly $331 


John H. MacMillan, Jr., becomes 
chairman of the board of Cargill, 
Inc., succeeded by Cargill MacMillan 
as president George Urban Mill- 
ing Co. and Maritime Milling Co 
merge increased iles and net 
income announced by Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co Howard W 
Taylor, vice president, Centennial 
Mills, Ine Seattle, and prominent 


export figure 
f service 


retires after 


increased freight rates 


38 years 


cause concern to trade discrim- 
inatory rates favoring wheat draw 
MNF fire Canadian crop fore 
cast cut drastically Kansas pro 
tein sharply below 1956 record 

U.S. flour exports in 1956-57 reach 
largest volume of past eight years 
total around 27 million sack ex- 
cluding foreign food relief bu. vs 
cwt. controversy reaches new peak 
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edge in favor of retaining bushel 
James R. Mulroy, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., says conditions 
justify encouraging outlook for the 
future when reporting to stockholders 
. Canadian millers discuss export 
problems with newly appointed trade 


minister, Gordon Churchill ... USDA 
closes month still determined to push 
ewt. change ... E. W. Morrison, 


president, Morrison Milling Co., is- 
sues renewed protest against special 
freight rates for wheat . fire des- 
troys pilot mill at Kansas State Col- 
lege. 


September 


RCHER-Daniels-Midland Co. re- 
ports gain of 3.7% in sales... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. re- 
ports earnings of more than $393,000 
. flour sales slow as buyers well- 
supplied ... bu. vs. cwt. issue near 
boil as USDA asks opposition to state 
case speaking at a symposium 
sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, A. B. Sparboe, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., terms emer- 
gency disposal programs “a mighty 
shaky foundation” on which to build 
permanent markets for surplus agri- 
cultural products Montana Flour 


Mills Co., Great Falls, Montana, re- 
ports increase in earnings USDA 
officials staggered as crop. report 
shows near-record outturn . Kirby 


Holmes elected vice president of 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 
Madison Clement, Clement Grain Co., 
Waco, Texas, named president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 
Quaker Oats Co 

net earnings of more 

lion flour production in Canada 
during 1956-57 was 2.5 million sacks 
less than in previous year Roger 
N. Hickman reelected to another 
term as chairman of Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange ... proposal to adopt ewt. 
in place of bu. dies Melvin F. 
Vaughn, vice president, director and 


reports record 
than $12 mil- 


comptroller of International Milling 
Co., announces retirement new 
flour mill in Haiti starts up . con- 


tract given for new mill in the Philip- 
pines month closed with spurt 
of flour buying 


October 


| Bey officials start giving hints 
of drastic changes in farm reg- 
ulations officials also say bu. vs. 
cwt. issue may be revived later... . 
transportation revolution brings MNF 
warning of danger ahead Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., reports a consoli- 
dated net income of more than $91.6 
million for year George W. P 
Heffelfinger, executive vice president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., named to head 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange early 
in month Southwest flour buying re- 
ported heaviest since July Carl 


F Dietz, former executive vice presi- 


dent of Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., and former administrator of the 
millers’ trade code, dies direct, 


unlimited support t 
billion, USDA reports 


would be $10 
tondal M 


Huffman elected secretary of Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn 

rumors start that Ik-zra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, may be sac 


rificed to secure 
farm program 


upport for new 
limited redemption 


program for payment-in-kind wheat 
resumed in Northwest Enriched 
3read Enriches Heaith’’ is new slogan 
adopted by American Bakers Assn 

poor crop prospects reported 


from Australia millfeed futures 
market ends at Kansas City Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr, General Mills, 


Inc, Minneapolis, elected president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc 


November 


NTERNATIONAL Milling Co. re 
ports net profit of $4.8 million 
flour buying spurt marks second week 
of month. . Mr. Benson 

rumors of pending resignation 
meeting of Self-Rising Flour Institute 


denies 


views future with optimism eX 
tended sales reported a call for 
unity sounded at meeting of Ameri 
can Corn Millers Federation in Chi 
cago trade presses for bartet 


expansion to build sales, but modifi 
cations seen as insignificant 
cern about bakery credits expressed 
by MNF... a prediction of lowered 
wheat exports to Europe made by Di 
John A. Shellenberger, Kansas State 
College, after a tour of 


con 


Inspection 


December 


Speen Universal Milling Co 
announces planned closure 
plant to be sold or dismantled 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. of 
Omaha reports it is looking into pos 


sibility of building a flour and feed 
mill in Puerto Rico C. Eugene 
Lair appointed vice president for 


purchasing by National Biscuit Co 


spring wheat flour sales replenish 


25 


buyers supplies Peruvian miller 
and AOM member, Miguel Rasic, con- 
tributes $500 to help rebuild K-State 
nill Ernest J. Wolff, Quaker 
Oats Co. ol Ltd., 
the Canadian Flour Ex 


Canada, reelected 


chairman of 


port Committee Howard W. Files, 
former MNF president and distin 
guished worker for the industry, 
senior vice president of Pillsbury 


Mills, Ine., Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, details moderni- 
zation program for plant plans 
for rebuilding K-State mill gain mo 
mentum order given for new mill 
in Pakistan flour sales slow . 

railroads show signs of meeting truck- 
ers’ competition in grain carrying by 
cutting army participation 
in flour mill building project in Okl- 
nawa brings protest from A. B. Spar 
chairman of MNF export 
committee and plea for co 
ordination of foreign aid projects 

William R. Duerr, vice president and 
executive director, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., plans retirement at 


dies 


rates 


boe iis 


advisory 


sales 


year end may have earned the 
title of “man who has sold the most 
flour small spurt of buying in 
Southwest colors end of month pic 
ture 
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IN 1958... this com- 


pany will complete its seventy- 
fourth year of service to buyers of 
hard winter wheats... and begin 
its seventy-fifth season. In these 
many years, careful selection of 
fine milling wheat has been fun- 


damental with this company. In 
looking forward to our important 
anniversary year ahead, we 
promise the same faithful service 
that has merited your confidence 


through the past. 


Board of Trade Bidg 


—_— 





SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. ViCTOR 2-604) 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1958 
January 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan, 14—Fifth Michigan State Bak- 
ers Edueation Conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
Fast Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2080 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 


dan. 15—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec. Jd. O, Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Okmulgee, Okla, 


Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind, 


dan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Asen., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
aec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





That's Our 


ss ’ ’” 
Golden Loaf’’ Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
rENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 





Jan. 28-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louls- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, IL 


Jan, 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 


Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 80—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 80-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Jan, 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 





lhe Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.B.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 


production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















of the pie-baker’s 


art are no accidents. They are a combination of 


skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 


dients. 


These same assets also assure that Flour 


Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 


uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is, 





Flour mills of Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 





February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howle, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 1238 
8S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb, 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 26, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, National Reta'l Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Mi. 

March 8-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, 1. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville. Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.O. 

March 28-29—District 138, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


April 


April 17-11-—American Association 
of Cereai Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
128 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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April 12-183—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
8.D. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercia! 8t., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 18-19—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., Dist. 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C&G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; sec., 
Dist. 2, George J. Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21-28—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 8309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-830—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 8S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8. Eber, 6389 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., Joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
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General Provisions for 1958 Acreage 
Reserve of Soil Bank Announced 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the general provisions which 
will govern participation in the acre- 
age of the bank for 
spring-planted basic crops for 1958 
production 

Agreements to put fall-seeded win- 
ter wheat in the reserve were signed 
the year. General provi- 
sions of the program, as announced 
at that time for winter wheat, will 
apply to the spring-planted crops. 

The acreage reserve is the part of 
the soil bank under which farmers 
agree to reduce their current year’s 
acreage of upland cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice and tobacco below their 
established acreage allotments, in re- 
turn for payments designed to main- 
tain net income for land put in the 
program. The other phase of the soil 
bank, the conservation reserve, helps 
farmers shift general cropland to 
conservation uses under contracts 
running for three, five or 10 years. 


reserve soil 


earlier in 


Highlights of Program 

Highlights of the 1958 acreage re- 
serve program and principal changes 
from 1957 include: 

PAYMENT RATES. Per acre pay- 
ment rates for the 1958 program are 
somewhat higher for most crops than 
those which were in effect for 1957. 


PREMIUM RATES. Farmers who 
took part in the 1957 acreage reserve 
will be paid a 10% premium above 
the 1958 compensation rate estab- 
lished for their farms if they put 
the identical land in the 1958 pro- 
gram 

ELIGIBLE CROPS. “Allotment” 
acres of spring wheat, corn, upland 
cotton, rice and tobacco are eligible 
for the 1958 acreage reserve. (These 
are the same crops which were eligi- 
ble in 1957.) 


SIGN UP PERIOD. The sign up 
period for the 1958 acreage reserve 
will open on Jan. 13 and will close 
March 7, 1958. For the early cotton 
area of Texas and the early tobacco 
area of Florida, permission will be 
granted to begin the sign up at an 
earlier date. 

GOALS. The tota)] goal for basic 
crops in the 1°58 acreage reserve is 
from 11.5 to 14.5 million acres, 


SOIL BANK BASE. A soil bank 
base will be established for all farms 
taking part in the 1958 acreage re- 
serve. This will be the total crop 
acreage figure for the farm, based 
primarily on production history for 
1956 and 1957. Total harvested acre- 


age in 1958 must be reduced below 
this base by the number of acres 
placed in the soil bank. A similar 


soil bank base has been in effect for 
the conservation reserve since that 
program was started. Farms that al- 
ready have a base established under 
the conservation reserve or the 1958 
winter wheat acreage reserve will 
use it for participation in the 1958 
acreage reserve for spring-planted 
crops 

$3,000 LIMIT. There will be a lim- 
it of $3,000 on the total of acreage 
reserve payments which can be made 
to any one producer, as required by 
the controlling legislation. This lim- 
it applies to each producer with re- 
gard to each farm he operates or in 
which he has an interest and share 
in the crop. 

TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE. 
There is a limit of $500 million on 


total funds available for the 1958 
acreage reserve programs—a reduc- 
tion by Congress from the $750 mil- 
lion available for this part of the 
soil bank as provided by the orig- 
inal act. 

Commenting on the 1958 acreage 
reserve program for spring-planted 
crops, Mr. Benson said, “The acre- 
age reserve program is an important 

“We hope farmers will avail them- 
part of our over-all effort to reduce 
burdensome surpluses. If the reserve 
acreage had been in production this 
year, at the very high 1957 yield av- 
erages, it would have added substan- 
tially to the total supply of several 
of our most troublesome basic crops. 

“Programs to dispose of already 
accumulated surpluses are being 
pushed vigorously and successfully. 
However, widespread participation in 
the acreage reserve will be needed 
to check the build-up of new sur- 
pluses—and insure a continued ‘two- 
way’ attack on this fundamental 
problem. 

“We hope farmers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to use the 
program in taking part of their allot- 
ments out of production in 1958, co- 
operating to reach the goals for basic 
crops. If they do—adding this to the 
6.5 million acres placed in the con- 
servation reserve in 1957 and the 
1958 goal of about 10 million addi- 
tional ‘conservation’ acres—they will 
take approximately 30 million acres 
out of unneeded, surplus production 
next year. 

“This would be a big step forward 
in making needed adjustments. With 
the soil bank ‘base’ limitations in ef- 
fect for the acreage reserve in 1958, 
reductions in basic crops will result 
in a net adjustment in total pro- 
cuction—and not just a shifting of 
acreage from one group of crops to 
another.” 

Rates Listed 

The national average per acre pay- 
ment rates for allotment land put in 
the 1958 acreage reserve, compari- 
sons with rates in effect this year, 
and crop goals are as follows: 


Crop 1958 rate 1957 rate Acreage goal 
per acre per acre (000's omitted) 
Wheat ..... $20.68 $20.04 4,500to §,500 
Cotton (up- 
land) 586.95 54.15 2,700 to 3,700 
Corn 44.46 42.66 4,000to 56,000 
Rice 67.79 63.18 179 to 210 
Tobacco 
(total) ... 90 to 138 


Total goals 11,460 to 14,545 


The changes in the 1958 national 
average per acre rates are due to ad- 
justments because of trends in crop 
yields, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials explained. The wheat 
goal, covering both spring and win- 
ter wheat, has been adjusted down- 
ward from an original estimate of 
from 7 to 9 million acres. Accord- 
ing to recent reports, slightly more 
than 3.9 million acres of winter 
wheat were signed up for the 1958 
acreage reserve. 

Except for three types of tobacco, 
there will be no limits on the num- 
ber of allotment acres farrners can 
put under the 1958 acreage reserve, 
unless such a limitation becomes nec- 
essary later to prevent exceeding 
available funds. 

To take part in the 1958 acreage 
reserve, eligib'e farmers will sign 
agreements with their county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conserva- 
tion committees. 





LARGEST GRAIN CARGO 
TO LEAVE VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVEK — The largest cargo 
of grain ever put afloat in the North 
Pacific will be loaded within the next 
few days on the new Greek freighter 
Andros Maiden, which is on her maid- 
en trip from Japanese building yards. 
The vessel, which is 578 ft. in length 
with engines aft, has a speed of 17 
knots. She has loaded 10,000 tons of 
bulk grain at Portland and will take 
another 10,000 tons here for discharge 
in Europe. Not only is the freighter 
the largest cargo ship ever to visit 
this port and to take out of North 
Pacific ports such a huge volume of 
grain, but also the freight rate paid 
on the grain out of here is the lowest 
on record. According to chartering 
men, the big ship was caught in a 
distress position and the grain ship- 
pers took her at a rate of $6 ton for 
wheat, $6.25 for barley and $6.50 for 
oats. Going rates for wheat from 
here to the Continent have been run- 
ning around $7 ton. 





Grain Elevators Get 
Small Profit Margin 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Country 
zrain elevators buy and sell grain on 
a small gross margin, when compared 
to margins required in many other 
types of businesses, according to Ross 
Milner, Ohio State University grain 
marketing specialist. 

He said that an analysis of 100 
Ohio elevators showed that they are 
operating on a 9¢ gross margin per 
dollar of total sales. Margins on 
grain itself are still smaller, while 
those on lumber, feed, machinery and 
other farm supplies are larger, he 
stated. 

The 9¢ gross margin on sales, plus 
3¢ on services and other income, re- 
sulted in a total gross income equal 
to 12¢ per dollar sales. After deduct- 
ing expenses, which totaled 9¢, the 
average net income was a little less 
than 3¢ for each dollar of sales, 

He said the total sales of the 100 


elevators varied from $350,000 to 
more than $1.5 million a year. In 
general, the larger elevators had 


smaller expenses per dollar of sales 
and charged a smaller gross margin 
Net income per dollar of sales aver- 
aged about the same for all groups, 
regardless of size. 

It required an average of 27¢ of 
total assets to sell a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise. Total assets averaged 
$171,067, of which 70% was net 
worth and the remaining 30% bor- 
rowed capital. 
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Director in Pillsbury 
Bakery Products 


Division Named 


MINNEAPOLIS 
been named bakery 
director in Pillsbury'’s bakery prod- 
ucts division effective Jan. 1, Ray 
Thelen, bakery mix technical direc- 
tor, has announced. Mr, Gray will 
replace A. F. Borer, who was recently 
promoted to associate technical di- 
rector of bakery mixes. Mr. Gray, a 
graduate of Miami University of 
Ohio, joined Pillsbury in 1948. He has 
served as chemist in the Hamilton, 
Ohio, plant and in grocery products 
formulation work, Both Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Borer will maintain headquarters 
in the Pillsbury bakery mix plant in 
Springfield, Ill 


Jack Gray has 
mix formulation 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTr_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Easteun Kernesenvative, #2 Beaver Street, New Youn Orry 
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this week planned for the same run ended the week 3¢ lower. Clears and 
Quotations Dec. 27, in 100-lb. cot- soft wheat flours held unchanged. Pre- 
MARKET SUMMARIES tons: Family top patent $6.30, top miums improved a little, but the 
hard $7.40, ordinary $5.90; in 100-lb strength was narrow, with interest 
(Continued from page 8) paper sacks: Bakers cake $7.40 centering mostly in winter wheat 
pastry $5.45, soft straight $5.90 Local retail bakeries . apparently 
clears $5.60; hard winter short patent were satisfied with their holiday 
it substantial concessions in prices, ket. Prices closed unchanged on both $5.90, standard $5.70, clears $5.05; trade. As yet no complaints have 
with liberal bookings made, Prices family and bakery flours. Quotatior spring short patent $6.55, standard been made. Collections have been 
vere unchanged from closing prices Dec. 27, delivered Oklahoma point $6.45, clears $6.30 rough for the past few months and 
the previous week, Shipping direc- carlots: Family short patent $7.10 are apt to get worse. With taxes 
tions were good, 7.30, standard $6.10% 6.30; bakery ur East looming ahead and other year-end 
Hutchinson: A flurry of bakery eririched short patent $6.02@6.12 = accounts to be settled, collections at 
flour sales was reported by mills in 95% standard patent $5.92@6.02 Boston: The local flour market dis- this time are usually the poorest of 
Hutchinson and nearby territory last ‘Straight grade $5.8775.97. Truck lot played a moderate degree of irregu- the year. However, a spokesman for 
week. Selling was at extremely low higher on all grades larity last week, with springs regis- one mill said his company’s shipping 
prices. Family flour generally did not Ft. Worth: While there was no gen tering declines while on Rar WH din ctions were better 
enter into the activity, most of the eral buying, mills reported some fill-in — wernes ayer ion = jon There was nothing sensational in 
jobbers being comfortably covered for orders for bakery flour last week and variation in the soft wheat flours was the export news, but everyone is an- 
1) to 60 days. No big export trade sales amounted to 40% to 50% of “% TeVision - inside quotations on  ticipating an upsurge after the first 
was reported, Mill operations were “apacity, compared with 10% to 15° overs! type 5 ; ’ of the year 
four days, and the outlook for this the previous week. Running time a she three top gram . oe Flour output here was curtailed 
week is for at least a five-day opera- eraged only four days due to th wheat flour declined i¢, while first sharply by the holiday, with mills 
tion, Quotations Dec, 27, basis Kan- Christmas holiday. All prices wer clears advanced 5¢ on the inside quo- hut down for two days. Four mills 
is City: Hard winter family short unchanged. Quotations Dec. 27, 100-\b tation, Hard winter four closed 4¢ ich put in a 5-day week; one worked 
patent, cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, cottons: Extra high patent family ae higher for the weel 4 days and the remaining mill 3 days 
bakers short patent, in papers, $5.50 flour $7@7.20; standard bakers, un Southwestern fours enjoyed a Quotations Dec. 27: Spring family 
“5.55, standard patent $5.4005.45 enriched, $606.10; first clears, unen — trading pick Ar early in the $7.70% 7.80, high gluten, $6.7576 95 
Oklahoma City: Fair running time Tviched $5.05@5.15, delivered Texa nto = _ . ons ee CONN hort $6.55@6.75, standard $645 
snd slow sales characterized the mar commen points. were mace by buyers who had not 6.70, straight $6.65, first clear $5 87@ 
mane pe: ~~ n -~ Ra ’ worn 6.13; hard winter short $667706.92 
' uuying some ime ago. Mil agents . > =e — 
Central West reported that some of the coverage tandaré 90.0800.51, Orsi a. - eae 
"G h’ 8 mn Chicago: A moderate amount of extended for as much as 120 day oft winter amore pari nt $4 a 
® ooc 5 est hard winter wheat flour was sold in Spring wheat buying wa potty eancare petal heen emg WILE 
? the central states during the week and generally restricted to nearby o1 6.94, rst clear $.06@9.5! 
SU PERTOR ending Dec. 30. Most bookings were immediate requirements. Most users New wean Aside from a flurry of 
‘ y tail-end sales slopping over from the of this type of flour appeared to be hard winter flour bookings early in 
OQOUALITY fair run of business which closed out _ still confident that better buying op- ‘the weel prompted by price reduc- 
the preceding period. Total sales were portunities would eventually be pre- “ons, th local market followed the 
estimated at around 65% of milling sented, and for that reason did not S¢@Sonal pattern of a very slow holi 
to Make All Baked Things capacity in the area for the four make extensive commitments day week. The flurry in hard winters 
Better days which most plants operated dur Quotations Dec. 28: Spring short WS short-lived, with many mill of- 
sane ; : ing the week patent $6.8676.96, standard $6.764@ fices closed on Christmas Eve and 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Soft wheat made up only a small 686, high gluten $7.06@7.16, first bakers tied up with the holiday rush 
Lincoln, Nebraska amount of the total business, and mil! clear $6.1706.37; hard winter short Une larg :. uyer entered the market 
L. - sales offices are keeping alert to ex- Patent $66006.70, standard $6.45@ [or 30 to 60 days supply, but most of 
am = tend bookings in that area. Spring 6.55; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.844 the larger bakers were reported hold 
wheat flour also met only moderat: 7.45; eastern soft wheat traights 7 ut on commitments at this time 
interest. The expectation is that sale $9 8706.32; soft wheat high ratio Quotations Dee. 27: Spring short 
efforts and buying activity will be %7.07@8.07; family $7.82 $6 8206.92, standard $6.72@6.82 
« yeabdhhe aatttaaaaaliaiatas soft pedaled until after the turn of Buffalo: There was some action in hish gluten $7.02@7.12, clears $6.15@ 
Hubbard Hing Co the year, but the nature of the busi Kansas flour late Dec, 20 when in- 6.49 nore bmp! ~ $6 5406.64 
onate mies ness keeps everyone on guard terest was created by price conces tandard $63906.49; Pacific oft 
Quotations Dec. 27: Spring top pa sions granted by some Midwest mills waent Sows tenet 44 a3 a gi pee 
tent $6@6 27, standard $5.9006.17 ind the move spread to the East. The wheat ne Lap _ee o~+- mige 
Choice clear $5.40@5.74: hard winter short activity was carried over into Dec, 21. T@tio $7.1008.05, family $7.80 
$5.6575.91, 95% patent $5.55@5.81 ind 23. Consumers booked through Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
MILLING WHEAT clear $5.69; family flour $7.65; soft March and even May. The movement ket continued to give a good account 
winter high ratio $7.41@7.49. short was not huge but some round lots of itself in the wake of further de- 
mtent $6.79, standard $5.70, clear were involved clines in grain last week, and mill 
aes os egal 85.02: ad and cracker flow There was very little ictivity in postir were unchanged from the 
—_— papers, $5.65 other types of flour. Spring wheat previous week’s closings. A couple of 





St. Louis: The hard wheat flour 



















































sales flurry almost by-passed St 
I & Greenleat Co., Inc ar } ’ 
4yon ¢ rreeniea O., Inc, Louis area mills. Bookings completed 
MILLERS OF were not in large amounts and only 
lig rade S Vinter Whe for shipments in the next 30 days 
liigh ¢ rade oft Winter Wheat Flour I : Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotat on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Plain and Selfrising An indication of interest by soft — delivery 
LIGONIER, IND wheat flour users failed to develop Chicago Mol Kans. City St. Louis Buffale 
any business. Buyers’ ideas continue — spring family $...@ $6.35@7.45 $...@ $...@ $7.70@7.80 
to be too far away from mill offering Spring top patent 6.00@6.27 44 © © 6.7 Os 9° 
ssn : Spring high gluten @ 6.19@6.30 @ @ »@ 5 
prices, and buyers reduce their offers Pring shart, @ 5 99@6 | @ @6.55 655@6.75 
THE KANSAS as wheat futures decline. Some in Spring standard 5.90@6.17 5.89@6.00 @ @6.45 6.45@6.70 
. ‘ Spring straight @ ) @ @ @6.65 
: provement in demand is to be ex Spring first clear 5 40@5.74 5.27@5.4 @ @6.30 5.87@6.13 
pected after the first of the year a Hard winter family @7.65 2 6.55@7.30 5.90@7.40 @ 
. . : Hard winter short 5. 65@5.9! @ 5.60@5.64 @ 6.67@6.92 
- contract balances are at the replace end wlnine shnedard 5 55@5 Bl a 5 50@5 54 @ 6 04@6 57 
ment point. Hard winter first clear @5.69 @ 4.70@4.85 @ @5.74 
WICHITA 4 ' Sah alates inert patent @6.79 @ @ @ 7 88@8 2 
Tet le) tisle] SNS lem Ey ile]. Mill production held at four to five Soft winter standard @5.70 @ @ @ 6.30@7.52 
av 7 . ‘ n é ¢ @ @5.90 6.14@6.37 
aavs dt y e ylidk wee ' soft winter straight @ =) 2 @ 0 . 
ay iring th holid iy eek, wit Soft winter first clear @5.02 @ @ @5.60 5.36@5.37 
Rye flour, white 5.29@5.35 5.00@; 08 @ @5.54 5.79@5.94 
Rye flour, dark 454@460 4 80@4 *} @ @4.79 5.04@5.19 
=. Semolina blend, bulk @ 4.25@4.33 @ @ @ 
New Yor Phila Bostc Pittsburgh “New Or 
Spring family $...@780 $ @ $ @7.82 $6.40@7.70 $...@ 
Spring high gluter 1.02@7 12 7.00@7.20 '06@7.16 6.87@7.09 @ 
Spring short 6.82@6.92 485@6.95 686@6.96 6467@6.79 660@6.8 
Spring standard 6.72@6.82 4 5@6.8 6.76@6.86 657@6.69 @ 
DIVISION Spring first clear 6.15@6.40 06.65@6.75 6.17@637 6.17@6.36 a 
Hard winter short 6.54@6.64 640@6.5 6.60@6.70 641@645 5.95@6.10 
F. H. Peavey & Co. Hard winter standard 639@6.49 6.30@6.40 6.45@6.55 6.26@630 5.80@5.9: 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ @ 5.05@5.30 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.30 @ 5 87@6.32 @ @ 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX -<e- Sieses sii@sts  @ siiesid |e 
Rye flour, dark @ @ @ 4.94@4.99 @ 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.67@6.77 e @ @6 46 @ 
Founded 1852 
Seattie Tor **Winnipea 
Family patent $ @ Spring top ¢f ent $5 80@6 10 $5 70@6 0 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH jf fs” S:: Gee as a i 
astry ter ex ’ (@4 @ 
*100-lb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax *For delivery between Ft. W 





snd British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-'b. paper 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 











Week-end rmillfeed qu summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
prompt delivery, t ked 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
¢ 1g¢ Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
B ; 236.50 $31.50@32.00 $38.50@39.50 $ @48.50 $46.50@48.50 
St @36.5 31.50@32.00 39.00@4C.00 @48 50 47.00@48 00 
Flour mr ; @39.50 @33.50 @ ( 
Red j - @40.00 34.50@35.50 41.50@42.50 @49 50 
K ; ' St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Br . $29.25@30.0C $ @34.25 $37.00@38.00 $39.00@40.50 $ @36.00 
short 29 30.00 @34.35 37.00@38.00 38. 00@40.75 41.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ronto $45.20@46.00 $46.00@47.00 $54.00@55.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@35.00 35.00@38.00 40.00@42.00 
mills were said to have offered con ing received for January bookings 
cessior trategy bel d respon- Mills are not pushing for business un- 
sible for a moderate jume of busi- der the present price levels, which 
ne pl to the Christmas shut- are about the lowest for this crop, 
dow! 4t the weekend, however and are expected to rise. A few bak- 
dullness was re-establishe as the ers increased their holdings by 30 to 
dominant factor 60 days. 
Mill representati attributed Shipping directions are fairly good 
ome buying reluctan to the fact and stocks on hand were well reduced 
that the majority of bakers and job- over the holidays and held at low 
bers traditionally content themselves level for the year end inventories 
with working off previousli icqu red export flour sales were extremely 
toch n this pre-inventory period light, and inquiries were scarce 
Another retardants, of course, was Quotations Dec. 27, packed in 100 
the mounting evidence of larger crops jh multiwall papers, carlots: Hard 
vhich could put ome ressure on winter bakery short patent $5.954 
value later. The volume of bakery 6.10, standard $5.80@5.95. first clear 
business in holiday items was satis $5.05@5.30; spring wheat bakery 
factor but not up ft me early short patent $6.60@6.80, standard 
ecast y $6.4006.60, first clear $5.85@6.20 
Quotations Dee, 27, 100-Ib cotton high gluten $6.85@7.05; soft wheat 
ck | Spring high gluten $7@ short patent $5.70@6.05, straight 
7.20, short patent $6.857 6.95, stand-  ¢5 3945.60, first clear $4.65@5 10, 
ird $6.75@6.85, first clear $665@ high ratio cake $6.2006.60; Pacific 
6.75; hard winter short patent $6.40) Qoast cake $7.25@7.55 pastry $6.40 
16.50, standard $6.30%4 6.4 oft win 6.75 
ter, nearby $5.4575.55 
Pittsburgh: Hard Ka! standard Pacific Coast 
a O7@R IT 
tan ‘Bes ae eB veces oo Seattle: Most Pacific Northwest 
- flour mills shut down for the Christ 
in the district, but bakers were busy poe 
with Christmas trade and flour buy mas holidays. There was a drop dur 
ants “hee tenet tana ae ptee ing the previous week in production 
" of 15 to 20% in some cases. No new 
the da late Christ i hopping 
A very meager buying res! nse came business - reported at the pI sent 
te thin cites Shere and thane elem time, but export orders are expected 
contracts were about to expire some in the near future 
es were made on commitments for Portland: Fiour bookings were 
30 to 60 days. Many bakers stated down due to general holiday dullness 
they were still payir carrying this month. Some of the smaller mills 
charges on flour bought at a lowe! were down entirely last week, while 
figure the summer and fall and Others had only 3 and 4-day grinds 
would take chance of getting a A little export business to the South 
good price when contracts are nearer Pacific helped out one of the mills 
depletion It is a normal slowing down of opera- 
Other patents had practically no tions at this time of the year. Quo- 
ile last week, with price inquiries tations Dec. 27: High gluten $7.32 
ind offers also nil all Montana $7.12, faney hard wheat 
Fan flour was an exception. Sev clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14 
eral local offices of advertised brands C@ke $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52 
eported family sale od and direc- 100% whole wheat $646, graham 
tor ; ood. But in other patents $6 06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
direc are reported slow. Holi- Wheat $6.36 
day purchases at bake shops in city 
ireas are very good, balancing losses Canada 
duri the recent streetcar and bus Toronto-Montreal: Flour busines 
trike has been quiet due to the holidays 
Quotations Dec. 27: Hard Kansas Quotations Dee 27 Top patent 
standard patent $6.267630, medium prings for use in Canada $5.804 6.10 
$6.31 6.35 hort $6.41@6.45 spring in 100’s cottons, ke cash discount 
tandard $6.5776.69 dium $6.624 mixed cars. with 15¢ added for cart- 
6.74 hort $6.67@6.79 first clear age where used. Baker $4.70%@5 in 
$6.17@6.36; high glu en $6 87@7.09; 100's paper, le cash discounts, with 
advertised family patents $7.70, un- 15¢ added for cartage where used 
idvertised $6.40@7.09; pastry and There is little demand for winter 
cake flo $5.64 07.77 wheat flour at the present time. Quo 
tations Dec. 27: $4, 100 Ib. in export 
South cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 
New Orleans: After t stagna- In some sections, offerings of win 
tion in flour sales over past few ter wheat are extremely light, and 
wee] ness picked up considera ally deliveries are slow. Quota- 
t iu tne ast si 1 CCK nd a tions Dec. 27: $149941.50 bu. f.o.b 
fair] i lume rchasing shipping point 
was rep d by jobber nd baker Vancouver: Domestic trade is quiet 
who had insufficient co through ind unchanged from the previous 
Marc! id April. Hard nters en week. Export sales of Canadian flour 
joyed the bulk of the 7 busi from this port have been quiet, too 
nes vit springs and ft wheat Business has been confined to 'imited 
flour ng only sma imounts monthly requirements, with no signs 
Cor ct n the latte are being of any important forward buying. The 
vorked down and inquiries are be- big Philippines market shows little 


inclination to place business for Ds 
cember-January shipment. There is 
also the fact that the big Chinese 


new year comes in February, and lit 


tle business can be expected when 
that arrives. Quotations Dec. 27, cash 
car: First patents $5.95, bakers pa 


tents $4.90, papers, and $5.10 cottons 


Ontario pastry to the trade $6.70 
Ontario cake $7.35 

Winnipeg: Exports of Canadian 
flour for the week ended Dec. 26 were 
off by nearly half compared with a 


week earlier, and totaled only 293,000 
sacks, the bulk of this, 246,000 sacks 
moving on Class 2 account. IWA flour 
exports rregated slightly 16 
OOO sacks. Domestic trade tends to be 
slightly slower as the result of th 
holiday season, but mills continue op 
erations at much the same pace. Sup 
plies not considered out-of-the 
way, and prices firm. Quotations 
Dec. 28; Top patent springs for de 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100's, $5.7006.10 patents 
cottons, $5.457 5.85 patents 
to paper 100 $4500 4.70 
All prices cash carlots 


ag 


ove! 


are 


second 
NO cond 


bakers 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye prices slipped last 


week in sympathy with declines in 
other commodities. The drop pushed 
rye flour down another 10¢, on the 
heels of other declines in preceding 
weeks. Mill representatives reported 
a bit of seattered buying, and ven 
tured the opinion that rye flour j 
now down to a point where an up 
turn after Jan. 1 could bring on sub 
stantial buying. Quotations Dec. 27 
Pure white No. 1 $545.08, medium 
$4.80% 4.88, dark $4.2547 433 
Chiesago: A 10¢@ reduction , ye 
flour prices failed to stir any impor 
fant buyir interest in the central 
tate dur the week endin By 
30, and the trade expects 1957 to 
C OSt on a auiet note (Juotation 
Der 27 Whit patent $5 297535 
medium $5.094 5.15, dark $4.54% 4.60 
St. Louis: Rye flour price were 
steady all week. Quotations Dee, 27 
White $5.54, medium $5.30, dark 
$479 
Buffalo: Pri held unchanyed last 
week, Sales were nominal, Quotation 
Dec. 27: White $5.7945.94, medium 
$5.5905.74, dark rye $5.04@5.19 
Philadelphia: A dip in the market 
had reflection in the price struc 
ture of dark flour, but it failed to 
inspire hea buying among baker 
and jobber As a result, volume wa 
only slightly improved over recent 
weeks. The Dec. 27 quotation on rye 
whit of So8oa59 wa 10 wl 
under that of the previous week 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales the last 
eck continued along the pattern of 
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past weeks. A car was sold here and 
there over seattered city and tri- 
state areas, but the majority of sales 
remained fill-ins for prompt deliv- 
eries Quotations Dec. 27, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No, 1 $5.74 
“5.79, medium $5.54@5.59, dark $4.94 
“4.99, blended $6.18@6.28, rye meal 
$5 QPADS 29 

Portland; Quotations Dec. 27, Lc.1. 


prices: White patent $7.10, pure dark 
$6.10 


Oatmeal 

Winnipeg: Trade in the three prai- 
re provinces continues seasonally 
good. There has been no accumula- 
tion of supplies and prices remain 
firm. Quotations Dec, 28: Rolled oats 
in 8O-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal 
in 100-lb. sacks $665@06.90 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Roiled oats and 
oatmeal business has been rather 
slow, with prices firm, Quotations 
Dee. 27: Rolled oats in 80-lb, cottons 
$5.55; oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal, 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





it. Worth: Demand was only mod- 
erate, but there was no pressure of 
offerings and prices remained about 
unchanged from the previous week, 
Quotations Dec, 27, burlaps: Both 
bran and gray shorts $37@38, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, 

Oklahoma City: Sales were fairly 
light. Prices closed 75¢ lower on bran 
and shorts, Quotations Dec, 27, 
straight cars: Bran $32@33, millrun 
$31.13@32.13, shorts $31@32. Mixed 
or pool cars higher on alt classes, 
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Chicago: No great interest in either 
buying or selling millfeeds was dis- 
played in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 30, and prices 
remained relatively undisturbed. Mill- 
feed production is down because of 
holiday shutdowns, but this effect is 
balanced by a corresponding slow- 
down in the output of formula feeds 
Quotations Dec. 27: Bran $36.50, 
standard midds. $36.50@37, flour 
midds. $37.50@39.50, red dog $38@ 
40. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices ended 
the week barely steady. There is no 
great interest shown by feed mills or 
jobbers, and neither is there any 
substantial supply available for quick 
shipment. Flour mills indicate that 
their supplies are not hurting, and 
with short production scheduled for 
this week, no increase in supply is 
expected to develop. Declining feed 
grain prices and slow formula feed 
sales hold buyers’ interest in check 
and the usual year-end caution of 
adding to inventories is being dis 
played. Quotations Dec. 27: Sacked 
bran $34.25, shorts $34.35; bulk bran 
$30.50, shorts $31.25, midds. $31. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregular in 
the local market last week, with 
domestic feeds lagging in the overall 
appearance of strength which was 
quite apparent in the Canadian feeds 
Domestic bran eased about $1, but 
the Canadian firmed up $1, with sup- 
plies short of requirements. Domestic 
inidds. were unchanged to $1 lower, 
while Canadian types registered a 
50¢ advance. At the close of the 
week’s trading values appeared to be 
definitely on the upturn, with mill 
agents holding out for higher prices 
Buyers were slightly more aggressive 
Tightness of the Canadian feeds ap- 
peared to be the key to the situation 
Quotations Dec. 28: Domestic bran 
$46.50, Canadian $48.50@49; domes 
tic midds. $47, Canadian $48. 

Buffalo: Buying was too light to 
hold prices up last week and bran 
and midds. eased. Interest centered 
mostly in midds. in a turnabout in 
demand, and shipping positions were 
comfortable. However, the country 
trade and dairy interests are expect 
ed to come in for bran this week 
Many consumers are holding back for 
year-end corporate purposes. Running 
time ranged from 3 to 5 days because 
of the holiday-shortened week. Both 
midds. and bran were off $1 during 
the week, but showed signs of rally- 
ing at the close. Red dog held un 
changed. Quotations Dec. 27: Bran 
$38.50@39.50, standard midds. $39@ 
40, red dog $41.50@42.50. The bulk 
differential on bran ranged from $4.50 
to $5 and $4.50 on midds. 

Philadelphia: Year-end dullness 
prevailed in the local market last 
week as potential buyers continued 
to watch the decline in grains. No 
heavy acceleration is predicted un 
less a sharp downward revision in 
cost ensues. The Dec. 27 list of quo- 
tations was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week: Bran $48.50, standard 
midds. $48.50, red dog $49.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Warm weather, plen- 
ty of home-grown grains, and cau- 
tious buying in wholesale and retail 
circles are factors. Quotations Dec 
27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$43.50@45, standard midds. $43.50@ 
44, flour midds. $48@49, red dog $51 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly steady over the past 
week, with little fluctuation in prices 
Mixers and jobbers showed more in- 
terest during the slight freeze at mid- 
week, and sales for immediate ship- 
ment showed some reaction. Prices 
are still considerably under last year 
for this period and good business is 


anticipated on any rise in the mar- 
ket. There is no interest in booking 
ahead. Quotations Dec. 27: Bran $39 
@40.50, shorts $38@40.75 

Portland: Millrun prices were firm, 
although it was a quiet week on sales. 
Mill production is down and some 
mills are reported to be having dif- 
ficulty in filling contracts. Quotations 
Dec. 27: Millrun $35, midds. $40@41. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
prices remained in the area of $36 
ton, and the market continued firm 
last week. The supply is decreasing. 
An order of 1,000 tons is to be shipped 
to Japan in February. Quotations 
Feb. 27: Millrun $36, standard midds. 
$41. 

Ogden: Prices advanced $1 with de- 
mand exceeding supply. Year-end 
storms stimulated feeding. Mills are 
operating to capacity five days a week, 
24 hours a day, and plants are booked 
well through January. Quotations 
Dec. 27 (up $1): Red bran and mill- 
run $35, midds. $40. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $42, midds. $47. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$42.50, midds. $47.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mill- 
feed appear to be ample to take care 
of demand, and prices are steady 
Quotations Dec. 27: Bran $45@46, 
shorts $46@47, midds. $54@55, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, 'Toronto-Montreal 

Vancouver: The market here re- 
mains slow and quiet. No export has 
been reported recently and supplies 
from prairie mills are ample for 
current requirements. Cash car quo- 
tations Dec. 27: Bran $40, shorts $42, 
midds. $46. 

Winnipeg: There has been no 
change in the millfeed picture in 
Western Canada. Movement is slow 
and little change is anticipated until 
after the turn of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations Dec. 28: Bran 
f.o.b. mills $33035 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $35@38; 
midds. $40@42. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 





SPUTNIK 


(Continued from page 7) 





ous forms of motive power, to ex- 
pand our enjoyment of leisure. The 
modern motor car takes us to the 
golf club, the sea shore or to the 
mountain lake fishing resort. Yet we 
discount the wheel, the primary item 
of transportation, as the lifeblood of 
modern civilization. 

But now the Sputnik adventure in- 
to space raises a dramatic demand 
for re-examination of our methods 
Dismissing for the moment the mili- 
tary potential of space control, it 
seems evident that Russia’s main 
advance is in the field of transporta- 
tion and if the Russians can com- 
mand and retain that lead, they may 
readily become the merchants of the 
future, carrving cargoes hither, 
thither and yon at greatly reduced 
costs, erasing the time element which 
has always been a big cost factor in 
delivery of goods or commodities 

It is not too fanciful to expect that 
some day the big grain markets may 
install a schedule board of Sputnik 
arrivals from isolated points of the 
world. Posted would be departures of 
hard winter wheat from the Ukraine 
for delivery, say, at Chicago... or 
copra from the Philippines . . . cot- 
ton from Syria .. . coffee from Brazil 
cocoa from Africa. Right now 
these commodities reflect their pres- 
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ence in the marketplace weeks or 
months before they arrive. 


Launching Pads 


Sputnik launching pads will not be 
those of a military nature, it must be 
hoped. These launching pads will be 
the modern Liverpools, Hong Kongs, 
Antwerps and Hamburgs located near 
the sources of production where the 
raw materials can be directly loaded 
and started on a direct route to their 
processing destination. 

Imagination must be given free 
reign if we are to meet the future. 
It is not inconceivable that the en- 
trepreneurs of the modern bulk de- 
livery of flour from a point in Min- 
neapolis may have someday within 
their own plants launching pads 
whereby they can speed flour to any 
point on the globe with delivery made 
from the air and the Sputnik return- 
ing like a homing pigeon to its roost 
ready for another trip on the follow- 
ing day. 

But until those developments are 
put within the reach of modern soci- 
ety it is urgently necessary that we 
watch transportation developments at 
home so that we can inch ahead in 
money-saving delivery costs to cut 
the spread between the consumer's 
dollar and the farmer's share, a con- 
dition which is the source of repeated 
agitation and criticism in Congress 
and in farm communities. 

The fabulous fairy tale of the pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow 
may be within our grasp. However, it 
may not be, in reality, a pot of gold 
but more likely a world melting pot 
where commerce will flow so fast and 
freely that threats of famine, ravage, 
disease and strife will be eradicated 
and a truly free world market may 
operate at such a high rate of speed 
that farm politicians will never be in 
time to impose statutory limitations 
of trade and commerce, 


~———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Railroad 


Freight Increase 


KANSAS CITY—A general inter- 
state freight rate increase of about 
3% on all products of agriculture 
was filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Dec. 23 and will 
go into effect Feb. 1, 1958. 

The increase will affect the grain 
and feed trade generally with boosts 
on handling charges along with the 
freight rate increase. Some of the 
listings of interest to the feed and 
grain trade are as follows: 

All whole grains, 3%; cereal food 
preparations, 5¢ cwt.; soybean cake 
and meal, 3%; linseed oil cake and 
meal, 3%; hay and straw, 5¢ cwt.; 
flaxseed, 3%; field seeds, clover and 
millet, 3%; switching generally, 5%; 
other accessorial charges, 5%. 

Export-import coastwise and in- 
tercoastal freight—will not apply on 
grain in bulk handled through grain 
elevators or other bulk grain facilities 
at the port—10¢ cwt. or $2 ton net 
or gross as rated. This increase is in 
addition to all other increases pro- 
vided in the tariff. 

Demurrage charges on export 
freight at ports is increased to $3 
per car per day and stopoff charges 
increased to $20 per day. 
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HUGE SILO IN USE 
BUENOS AIRES 


with a 300,000-ton capacity has been 
put into service near Buenos Aires. 
The silo, one of the world’s largest, 
is one of several being built by the 
Argentine government to store grain 
during heavy surplus periods. 


A grain silo- 


anh ae ee 
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Big Kansas Milo Crop Spurs Storage Building 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The big 

nilo crop has spurred elevator build- 
in Kansas, from new concrete 

construction to flat storage. One of 
the biggest flat storage projects in 
the state this year is nearing com- 
pletion at the Western Terminal Ele- 
vator C Hutchinson 

Two buildings, 70 ft. wide and 280 
ft. long, have been constructed. Total 
capacity of the two units is some 
750,000 bu. This addition raises ca- 
f Western Terminal to 2% 
million bushels 

About 180,000 bu. of wheat have 
been augered into the first steel build- 
ing to make room for milo in the ele- 
vator. Drier milo will be stored in 
the second unit. 


pacity 


Auger systems allow rain to be 
moved from the elevator into the flat 





MILO STORAGE—The two buildings 
completed by Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, for 
milo storage provide 750,000 bu. of 
capacity. Early milo moved in was 
a little too wet for good storage and 
was moved into the elevator, but offi- 
clals said they expected later milo 
to be drier and in better storing con- 
dition. 


storage and back again. The build- 
have wall height of 20 ft. with 
verall height of about 35 ft 

Electronic controls, located at in- 
register the temperature of 


grain in all areas of each building. 


Ings 








UNDER CONSTRUCTION-—Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has constructed two storage 
units this fall to make room for the 
huge milo crop in the area. In this 
picture, a section of the grain spout 
rig is being hoisted into position on 
one of the two units. 


If heat is too high, portable blowers 
can be attached to outlets on the 
sides of each building. 

Victor Davis, manager of Western 
Terminal, said the acdition would 
probably cost in the neighborhood of 
$150,000. Construction started in 
early October. “With the big milo 
crop coming on,” he said, “we knew 
it had to have some place to go. 
We just gambled on it being dry 
enough for flat storage.” 
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Portland Elevator 
Work Authorized 


PORTLAND—Improvements to the 
No. 4 terminal elevator here have 
been authorized by the Port Commis- 
sion. Improvements authorized in the 
elevator include construction of a new 
millwright shop, rat-proofing and 
bird-proofing the elevator building 
and the installation of two new dou- 
ble grain washers with a bucket leg 
to serve both of them. Cost of the 
improvements will be amortized over 
a period of years by Cargill, Ine., 
rentals 


State Wheat Group 
Nutritionists 


At AIB Meeting 


CHICAGO Three nutritionists 
from state wheat groups were special 
guests when field staff nutritionists 
of the American Institute of Baking 
held their semi-annual conference at 
AIB headquarters here recently. The 
special guests were Helen Morris, To 
peka office, Kansas Department of 
Agriculture, cooperating with the 
Kansas Wheat Commission; Peggy 
Walton, Nebraska Wheat Commis- 
sion, and Frances Barnick, Oregon 
Wheat Commission 

Topics discussed during the week 
of day-long meetings were: Nutrition 
education for elementary teachers; 
foundation for three meals a day; 
nutrition education communication 
through visual aids; weight reduc 
tion; nutrition review, and current 
events in nutrition. New films on nu- 
trition and nutrition education were 
viewed 

Institute staff members who led 
the discussions on these subjects in- 
cluded: Norine Condon, Mary Ellis, 
Ann Russell, Marguerite Robingon, 
Una Wood, and Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley. At the opening session, James 
S. Fish of General Mills, Inec., gave 
an illustrated talk on “Food Habits 
of Young Marrieds.” 

Reports of field staff activities, a 
discussion of communications media, 
and planning for work in 1958 also 
were on the week's agenda, Those 
who came to the institute for the con 
ference’ included Virginia White, 
from the New England-New York 
area; Mildred Arnold, from the mid- 
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Atlantic states; Ann’ Russell, from 
the southern states; Mary Kuhlman, 
from the Southwest; Una Wood, from 
the Pacific coast; Dorothy Besemer, 
west central, and Marguerite Robin- 
son, Great Lakes region 
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LARGE ADDITION PLANNED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Con- 
struction of a 5 million bushel addi 
tion to the Farmers Co-op Commis- 
sion Co, terminal here is scheduled 
to start soon, according to J. H 
Dean, manager. The addition, which 
will bring the elevator's capacity to 
15 million bushels, will be completed 
in time for the 1958 harvest. The firm 
has another elevator of 5 million 
bushels in Hutchinson and another of 
the same size in Wichita 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First rein Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—-White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, KY. 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. | 


Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


ing BURRUS MILLS. ieniiicsed 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD Of 








TRADE BUILDING ~* 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. wan. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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A. J. C. Willis 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 
The year 2058 is nearer than we 
think. My grandfather in 1858 sat in 


the same chair and at the same desk 


it which this forecast is now penned 


and people currently active in our 
indu will live to see 2058 and will 
be the people who undertake these 
future changes. 


They can confidently be expected 


to have removed the last Nordyke 
and Marmon roll though the present 
grinders will be the last to go. But 


shall—-we have ground for 
too many thousand years to be 
nuffed out in a mere century-——and 
new methods of separation both wet 
of which the prototypes are 
already with us, will produce to spe- 
ition, in addition to some very 
medicated flour that has broken the 
one to one barrier, an array of ma- 


grind we 


ind ary 


eve 


terials for industrial use in the manu- 
facture of fibers and films, paints and 
plastics from the wheat proteins and 
amino acids, starches and celluloses, 

Few industries enjoy raw materials 
that replenish annually and the cost 
of competitive materials in the indus- 
trial field will long since have risen 
in price the few cents necessary to 
present wide openings to our indus- 
try 

But the geneticist and the sanita- 


tion man will also have been at work 
and produced some now unrecognized 
ind tribolium confusum will 
joined the dodo in the museums 
ol Ottawa 
B 


ind 


have 


hall our finished products 
flour reach the consumer 

pumped through plastic pipes or pro- 
jected in tote rockets-—-or can it be 
that a lonely Fruehauf Trailer will 
wind its way along some &-lane high- 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Marufacturera of 
COUN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
COUN SPECIALTIES 














“For SUPER Results 
FS) USE QUAKER 

AD BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Gus Independent 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3938 So. Unica Ave. Chicago 9, tI. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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way long since deserted by the aut 
mobile? 

However, when my grand 
should he not have emigrated to the 


moon, sits in 2058 before this ver 
same desk (Dieu et ICBM willing) to 
write some future milling text bool 


it may well vary somewhat in detail 
from the forecasts expressed in thi 
symposium. 


Elden Smurr 


American Flours, Inc. 
Newton, Kansas 

One thing we are sure of 
will be made. The use of flour 
cereals in 2058 will be determined 
just as it is today, by the housewife 
She will demand that flour be fre 
from insect infestation. This will be 
done by radiation, complete contro! 
of insects by radiation resulting in 
pure (from a sanitation standpoint) 
cereal products being delivered to the 
consumer, 

Wheat varieties will be selected by 
passing a few berries through 
trophoresis separation measurement 
of the different proteins into the glu 
tens for quality. Present 
methods of x-milling, kernel 
identification, will be long forgotten 

Wheat will be cleaned by ultra 


Change 
and 


an elec 


laboriou 
baking 


sonic methods; it will be tempered 
by a combination of high frequency 
currents and vacuum. Possible com 


plete separation of from 


bran covering will 


endosperm 
much highe1 


ive 


extraction flour, Also complete sepa 
ration of starch cells from protein 
without damage to starch will be 


made by new methods yet to be d 
veloped, 

By use of micro-organism convert 
ing starch and inorganic nitrogen into 
essential amino acids, bread will be 
adequate in nutrition and in vitamin 


to replace our present animal source 
of food, 
Yeast, molds, bacteria plus starch 


inorganic nitrogen, minerals will 


equal a replacement for our present 
animal sources of food, resulting in 
millions of acres of land for cereal 
grain production 
Dr. Betty Sullivan 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minnecpolis 

Milling, as we know it today, ha 
developed unspectacularly over the 
centuries, Basic principles have re 
mained the same, and evolution ha 


been gradual 


We are on the eve of a revolution 
The mills of the year 2058 will n 
be recognizable by the miller of toda 
if, by some magic, he could be trans 


ported one hundred years hence 
In 2058 our wheats will be modified 


owing to greater knowledge f 
genes and chromosomes. Wheat wi 
be in the shape of a sphere or an ¢ 


lipse and will be grown in wider ar 


under climatically-controlled cond 
tions. Radioactive tracers will have 
enabled us to learn more about cai 


bohydrate and protein formation and 


metabolism, Fertilization and condi 
tioning of soil and climatic control 
will permit us to produce grain of 
more uniform composition and even 


greater nutritional value 

) ower from atomic reactors will b 
generally economic 

Because of the shape, the removal 
of some of the outer layers will be 
achieved by abrasion technics, using 
synthetic abrasives. 

Tempering will be accomplished in 
a few minutes by sound wavs 

Milling flows will be shorter. Roi! 
wiil be found in museums. Grindi: 
will be done entirely by fluid energy 


jet or spinning pin discs. The inner 
bran layers and germ will be sepa 
rated after grinding by a few sifters 


and air classifiers. The endosperm will 
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be also ground by high velocity 
pact and the ground product 
rated on air classifiers by more exact 
cut sizes to take advantage of the 
differences in specific weight of pro 
tein, starch and cell wall material 
hus the chemical composition and 
baking characteristics of flours can be 
controlled for every use. There will 
be relatively less dependence on the 
kind and type of wheat used in the 
mill mix 

Many new structural materials will 
be employed in all equipment 

Most of the quality control tests will 
be performed directly on the flour 
treams by various recording ma- 
chines. The laboratory will include a 
giant switchboard relaying the infor- 


im- 


se pa- 


mation from the machines. A few en- 
gineers and chemists will control pro- 
duction 

There will be no export of flour to 
planets. In 2058 research will be di 
rected to the design of mills and ma 
terial requirements for othe1 
ind man-made satellites w 
ity and other 
different 

Many of the 
are already started and prediction of 
cientifie 


planets 
ere grav 
forces are radically 


above developments 


research is relatively easy 


But in 1958 I wonder if millers will 
ell flour on a more profitable basis 
so that these changes can be realized 
In this area we need not a prophet 


but a present day economic Messiah 


Stuart Butler 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Toronto, Canada 


Our premise is that the human race 


will survive the next 100 year 
Cereal foods will still be the staple 
diet of humanity 

Larger crops will be provided 
through desert irrigation, fertilizers 
ind controlled growing conditions 

Agronomists may have developed a 
creaseless wheat which will respond 
to freer separation of endosperm and 
eed coat. Air classification of finely 
‘round endosperm will permit spe- 
cialized bulk storage of starch and 
the higher protein components 
‘hese, together with bulk bran and 
tabilized germ, will enable the millet 
to (a) compound all types of white 
ind wholemeal flours, (b) provide 
pure millfeeds for industrial purpos- 
es; alternatively starch and protein 
components may be added for animal 
feedstuffs, (c) process fat and vita- 
min and stabilized germ for mixin; 
with other end products or oil ex 
traction, etc., (d) deliver cooled, ste1 
ilized dehydrated, de-aired flow 


components in multi - compartment 


trucks, enabling the driver to supply 
iny flour blend the customer may de 
sire 

An instantaneous approved chemi 
cal analysis will facilitate the pur 
chase and storage of grain Wheat 
blending, cleaning and short condi 
tioning will be streamlined The 


creenroom and mill will be one con- 
tinuous a simplified dia- 
Pneumatic separation and clas- 


sification will be integrated with mix 


process on 


Tram 


ing and conveying of products with 
year-round air conditioning of mills 
Impact, sonic or high speed roller 


mills will be the medium of 
size reduction 


particle 
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John Calvert, Grain 


. . 

Firm Secretary, Dies 

KANSAS CITY-—John B 
(0, secretary of the Klecan 
Co., Kansas City, died Dec. 28 
suffering a stroke. Mr. Calvert was 
issociated with the Klecan firm for 
35 years and previously had been with 
the Russell Grain Co. Surviving are 
1 daughter and a son 


Calvert, 
Grain 
after 
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DISTRIBUTORS 





lems confronting the industry is who 


will take the place of the present 
brokers as time goes on. Capable 
young men are simply not coming 
into the trade in sufficient numbers 
Mere order-takers will not fill the 
need 

This i problem of as much con- 


cern to brokers 
established that 


to ambitious young men 


millers as it is to 
Goals need to be 


will appea 


Without this being done the whole 
listributir tructure will ultimately 
collapse. This situation demands the 
mutual consideration of both millers 
ind brokers 

Sil in all, the future of the flour 
listribut industry is reasonab] 
favorable. It is less subject to reces- 
sions than are many other busine Sses 
it has its fault and its difficulties, 
but they are out in the open and can 
b oived by the proper approach of 
ill con ned 

As summed up by one distributor 

e must work harder and serve ou 
custome! better 


Congressman Says 
CCC Discriminates 
Against Boston 


ROSTON tep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D., Mass.) has accused the 
Commodity Credit Corp, of discrimi- 


nation against the Port of Boston in 
its freight charge revisions on grain 
hipments out of the local port. Rep 
McCormack has charged that the 


agency has issued an order which has 


proved favorable to the ports of Balti- 


more and Norfolk and unfavorable to 
soston, Portland, Maine, and other 
North Atlantic ports 

CCC, Rep. McCormack said, has 
ended a five year agreement under 
Which all shippe1 in this country 
paid the ime quotation for export 
corn regardless of where it was pur 
chased, He stated that under the re- 
vised regulations the northeastern 
ports will pay 1'4¢ freight differential 
per 100 Ib. in Boston and Portland 
over that now required of Baltimore 
ind Norfolk 

Rep. McCormack has sent a letter 
of protest to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. In the letter he 


pointed out that Baltimore exported 


144,127,994 bu rain during the first 
nine months of the current year. In 
contrast he said, Boston handled 25.- 
981,350 bu. grain in a port which has 
i new grain elevator with a capacity 
of one million bushels. The Port of 
Boston elevator, leased to the New 
York Central Lines, is considered 
one of the most efficient in the North 
Atlantic coast, the letter said. 

In addition to the local facilities, 
the port has a $300,000 grain car- 
dumper with a capacity of unloading 
six to ten carloads an hour, the latter 
facility installed as late as Nov. 29, 


this year. This was done, and proper- 
ly so, Rep. McCormack said on the 


assumption that CCC would continue 


the business policy of treating all 
ports on an equal basis. He requested 
in the letter that the decision be 
reconsidered to give Boston and Port 
land, Maine, the same advantage 


granted to other eastern ports 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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TRADERS’ VIEWS 


enefits have increased far beyond 
yn these 
ne out to concentrate on improy 
‘fitable routes, it would be 
many other industries 
uld make 1958 an outstandin 
still meet the competition of ot 


i ste 


consumer our nutrition story, our 
cm story 
od year to convince the entire 
Ith.” 
* 6 e 
() of problems facing 


the chief 
! 


increased costs to the ec 


~) in the right 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 30 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Dec. 23. The levels now 


increased pro- 
ynsumer may 
ng efficiency, 


for the 
foods and 
ippetite ap- 


year 


ner 


country that operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7'2.¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
the Canadian Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 





industry for 1958 is how to compete with U.S Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
d flour in traditional Canadian export mar- 
dur new government is still studying this prob- 
me solution will be found to make the price : : : 
titive than it has been during the past two Biscuit and Macaroni 
eral mills in recent years and the realign- Production T akes 
tir from mergers in the industry, the remain- i 
perate at a satisfactory rate of capacity due to Drop in Canada 
ur business. This, of course, has resulted in A total of 53,338,875 Ib. of plain 
hestic marnet Ot large arid business and fancy biscuits were manutlac tured 
ed goods field ‘Se industry i ilso suffering mo q one 
the point where there is no profit left in this an the Grst quartet of 1907 compared 
, red with last year’s comparable total olf 
I eems particularly unfortunate that this at- b= ena td - 
part of the industry has had such poor re- 53,513,335 Soda biscuits were report 
ise the problem is one on which the industry  f by nay lb pg py 
02,018, ary macaroni a 3 
Ending & scustien compared with 20,557,518 and canned 
ur industry is presently somewhat clouded eacarcnl at 7OG0OAs Yh comnared 
be part of the food industry and therefore not ma 1. 
occur in many other industri In point of with 9,196,558 
Canada is every year taking up more milling Ready-to-serve cereals for the first 


hbetween production and demand i 


nine months of 1957 reported 
at 25,037,173 Ib. up from last year’s 
comparable total of 22,663,636 lb. and 


were 
gradually 


Purina Forms New 
Canada Sales Region 


ST. LOUIS A new sales region 
comprising all of Canada has been 
created by the Ralston Purina Co., 


it has been announced at Purina head- 
quarters by J. E. Streetman, vice 
president and general sales manager 
R. A. Blair will be the sales manager 
of the new regicn 

Purina has had a sales organization 
in Canada for 30 years, but up to 
now it had been a part of the com- 
pany’s eastern sales region, Mr, Blair, 
who has had charge of Purina's Ca- 
nadian sales since 1930, will now be 
responsible directly to the general 
sales manager in St. Louis 


Three sales divisions make up the 
region 


new Canadian 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Seif-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


the ‘rease pare 7 : 3 Milled Under Laboratory Control 
e e e he increase in pre pare d « ike mixe od dy eet ne 
was from last year’s 6,463,019 lb. to 
as . ‘ Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

, the 1957 nine month total of 8,914 SHERIDAN. WYOMINE 

that the prospects for 1958 ars ood, especially 828 Ib . . nd 
ill. We know there is a great deal of pessimism 
leaders today, but as far as w ire concerned 


We all read the reports by people in other in- 


it the big companies driving cut the small one 
being in the milling industry, because we can 
to take bus ness away from u 

»iblems in the milling industry but we beleve 
nd the year hould be excellent 
* & s 

expenses will be up. ‘The lume will remain 

ime, With a resultant increase in unit costs 

ire faced with a shrinkage n values of raw 
nventories, primarily wheat 
keen and at times demoralizu competition 


within the industry 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lifer” 


of distribution as a result freight rate 
ent by truck transportatior 
1958 will be lower than in 1957 
the flour milling industry for 1958 is pessimistic 
New Year with confidence that the milling in 
ill overcome its current obvious problems 
o a a 
initiative for providin mp! nent in the 
dustry must come from millers themselves 
dership in any such effort should come from 
ers who have the experience, integrity, and 
nfidence of every industry member 
nust be capable of doing those thin that are 
the elimination of unprofitable practices in his 
to keep pace with the industr is a who'e 
1 of highly competitive conditions in the in 
ling is still an honorable profession and will 
n for those who strive for it 
.) = * 
tedly ne progre has beer ide in the GIBRALTAR 
f certain trade practice tnat came into 
— last few year but the still room ateltl; 
ly ‘ problen f erchandising 
pan ived Nave a ncere lesire to do 
it sane selling and merchand programs 
vay ahead of a lot of othe od processors 


il picture will 


erchandising 


depend to a il 


und n ind pri 


KANSAS BES] 


Flour 


“The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the. Heart of Kansas” 


e degree on 





Wichita, Kansas 
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+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Will & Gen, Offices, Bahler, Kansas 


@ Southern Uegional Office, 044 Ex- 
change Hldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justo step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: (G 1387 
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MILLFEED PRIC 
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Among the most successful have bee: 
the distillers. Why not the millfeed 
men? Millfeed surely belongs to cer 
tain types of rations but users wil! 
have to be convinced 

Some feedmen believe, and it will 
be hard to disabuse them of the be 
lief, that higher calories in ration 
even though they cost more, are mors 
valuable to the feeder than the cheap 
er, low calorie feeds. Millfeed is suf 
fering from this thinking. And that 
thinking appears to be current in 
some of the feed departments of th 
very mills which market millfeed 


Danger for Export Flour 

Perhaps 1958 will convince the mil! 
ing industry that the low point in 
price has been reached. The lack of 
a satisfactory cash return for mill 
feed may begin to affect their flour 
business, both on the domestic mar 
ket and in overseas outlets 

A Dutch importer of considerab\ 
experience, commenting on the hea 
competition presented by the hom 
mills, states: “Because of bette: 
prices the Dutch mills can obtain 
for millfeed during the winter season 
flour prices remain very low indeed 
while the weak millfeed market in 
the U.S. compels the exporting mi'! 
to raise their prices.” 

The Millers National Federation i 
already alert to the situation. Mem 
bers, the federation states, have been 
asking whether a program could be 
initiated for a basic study of millfeed 
values, in the hope that new outlet 
could be discovered which might en 
hance the market value of the prod 
uct. 

The federation comments: “It is 
doubtful if anyone has ever made an 
exhaustive fundamental study of the 
properties and values in millfeed 
Their merits have been well known 
to livestock feeders for generations 
and they have traditionally command 
ed prices higher than their protein 
content justifies. There may well be 
some facts of importance which might 
be discovered about millfeeds through 
painstaking research which would be 
helpful in regaining lost markets and 
possibly finding new ones. However, 
the idea that something of this kind 
could be accomplished in a_ few 
months, as several of our correspon- 
dents have hopefully suggested, is so 
remote that it approaches the ulti- 
mate in improbabilities. A research 
team might work on the subject for 
years without discovering anything 
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worthwhile. This is not to argue that 
some such agency as the Peoria lab- 
should not embark 
nasic study, but it must be remem- 
bered that nearly all fundamental 
research is an extremely slow process 

“Of course, even if such a quest 
were to be successful, the value of 
the project to the miller would be 
problematical. It could be argued that 
some new or improved outlet for mill- 
feed would increase its price and pos- 
ibly bring the miller a greater re- 
turn; if so, this would help cut down 
the price of flour and thus encour- 
ige consumption. On the other hand, 
high millfeed prices much 
greater risks through market fluctu- 
than do low millfeed prices 
and in any event millfeed always 
treated as a by-product in mill ac- 
counting and no matter what its price, 
it does not produce any net revenue 
to the miller. Take your choice. Re- 
search into millfeed values might be 
beneficial and worthwhile as a long 
pull proposition, but anyone who is 
looking to this area for relief from 


oratory upon a 


create 


ations 


current price depression in millfeed 
is leaning upon an awfully weak 
reed id 

The recent closing of the Kansas 


City millfeed futures market, the 
only one of its kind in the world, was 
i major event coloring the life of the 
millfeed business in 1957. Once it was 
used extensively by the mills for 
hedging and by feed manufacturers 
for anticipating their future require- 
ments 

The patient requires attention in 
1958 for millfeed is an important seg- 


ment of the flour milling business 








Cc. W. Loomis 


C. W. Loomis, Retired 
Bemis Officer, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—C. W. Loomis, retired 
director and vice president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died following 
nearly two years of ill health. He 
was director of personnel at Bemis’ 
St. Louis general offices at the time 
of his retirement last January 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Loomis 
joined the Bemis organization at Bos- 
ton in 1916, transferring to the St. 
Louis engineering department in 1920 
He moved to the company’s Indian- 
ipolis sales division in 1922 as a sales- 
man, and in 1924 was put in charge 
of the Detroit sales office 

Mr. Loomis was made manager of 
the Bemis Memphis plant and sales 
division in 1931, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1947, when he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as director of per- 
sonnel. 


December 31, 1957 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J E. Hagan Mill 
jefferson City Mo 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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ix17 NORDYKE AND MARMON 
180 R.PM,, t wing ¥ I 


Machinery, KBox 674, 
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der-privileged nations is one of buy- 
ng power. First, the U.S., or any 
other supporting country. must make 
buying power Urgently 
needed supplies can be handled 
through the emergency machinery al- 
ready available to the U.S. govern- 
ment with no strings attached 

The ca “¢ 
opposition 


cost of the 


available 


presented by the Benson 
fails to provide for the 
program or to assure its 
effectiveness 

The Indian continent alone could 
absorb the entire wheat production 
of the U.S. if it got it for nothing, 
but there would be an immediate 
pricing problem within the recipients’ 
own organization. Mr. Benson is not 
unwilling to feed the world, but he 
does ask, rightfully: ‘Who will pay 
the bill? 

An aspect of the cost of rigid high 
supports for the basic com- 
modities may be found in the U.S 
Department of Agriculture announc 
ment of Dec. 10 which reported that 
the realized net cost of farm price 
support programs for 1957 was $3.25 
billion. Of that total 
to be charged to the four basic com- 
modity crops of wheat, cotton, corn 
and dairy products. Those four prod- 
ucts represented only 33.2% of total 
farm receipts from sales 


price 


82.2% was 


Opposition on the Run 

As the old year closes and con- 
gressional renewal nears, it is evident 
that Mr. Benson has the opposition 
on the run, It is now dredging up all 
the sentimental attacks on the sec- 
retary, but it fails to tell the na- 
tion what the cost will be or how 
it will be 

It is certain that Mr. Benson would 
not stand in opposition to any pro- 
gram which would make U.S. farm 
surpluses an effective instrument in 
the co'd war or to cut the cost of 
the co!d war to the U.S. taxpayer 

What Mr. Benson is saying, with- 
out directly answering his opposition 
and its new technique, is that he 
would not deny immediate aid for 
starving people, but he doubts that 
the U.S. can continue to be that 
basis of support unless the farm com- 
munity is placed on a sound and solid 
foundation 


assessed 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


LOR BESS SSSIS ESE EE se 


For more than 80 years... 


. The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


®@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NortHwestern Miter « 


FrepsTurrs 


Tue AMERICAN Baker * Mituinc Propucrion 


Croruire 


|The: ‘Northwestern: Miller 





250! wine Bivd., ill 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














PILLSBURY MILLS INC. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM 


W&T Flour lreatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- 


ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. 


Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- 
ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora® control units—NA Feeders 
Novadelox® —and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 
nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility -— manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts— Wallace & Tier- 


nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan 
ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 








